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AN EXPOSITION OF EVIDENCE | 
IN SUPPORT OF THE 


FREE TRADE MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 
tNRY LEE, OF MASSACHUSETTS, ONE OF THE COMMITTEE. 
NO. IX. 
THE EFFECTS OF 

THE ANTI-COMMERCIAL SYSTEM | 
UPON 
EXPORT AND IMPORT TRADE OF THE COUNTRY. 
shall now examine the position of Mr. Clay, and other advo- | 
é restriction, in which it ts asserted, that our foreign commerce 
pu cherished, extended, and is now in a state of rapid advance- | 





sy not be denied, we imagine, even by the most dull or disin- 
as oppovent, that the object and effect of the high duty system | 
keep out of our markets foreign goods, which would otherwise | 
im competition with similar domestic prodactions. If such is | 
practical opération of the Tariff Laws, they do not accomplish 
rposes of those by whose influence they were enacted; viz: to | 
1e prices of woollens, iron, glass, sugar, hemp, &¢, 20 to OU per | 
tl. 
; it appears to us, that there is no prineiple in Political Leonomy 
irmiy settled, aud more universally admitted, taan that commerce | 
xchange of equivaleuts—tbhe bartering the supertiuous commo- 
)f one country tor those of another country ; and, cousequeutly,ia | 
erce, nothing is either given or received without adequate re- | 
This principle is affirmed by an author, to whom we have often 
1d as among the ablest defeuders of the Free Trade or National | 
u, and who at the same time enjoys the confidence of our oppo- 
* We inhabit a various earth,” says Mr. Webster, in his 
n of 1824; “we have reeiprocal wants, and reciprocal means of | 
ying them. ‘This is the trae origin of commerce, which is nothing | 
than the exchange of equivalents ; aad from the rude barter of is 
tive state, to the refined and complex state in which we see it, its 
iple is unifuruuly the same, its only object bemg, in every stage, to 
ice that exchange of commodities. between individuals and be- 

u nations, which shall conduce to the advantage and happiness of 

Cowweice between nations has the same essential character as 
nerce between individuals, or between parts of the same nations.” 

im: the suwe privciple is maintained by a man who was still better 

ified by experience, study, and reflection, to discuss this question, 

even the distinguished statesman we have cited. We mean the | 
ound aud philosophical Franklin, ove of the earliest advocates of | 
e Trade aud Free Government—resting, as they both do, on the | 
ve principles for their support. “ The produce of other countries,” | 
s Franklin, in one of his essays, ‘‘ can hardly be obtained, uuless by | 
ad or rapinc, without giving the prodace of our land or our industry | 
exchange.’’} | 

If this doctrine is correct, it follows that our import and export trade | 

ust depend upon each other,and any system of laws, which diminishes 

i, must diminish the other. 

An Act lessening imports must in the same degree lessen exports ; 80 | 
wat if it were possible for a country to carry out the prohibitery princi- | 
es on Which our commercial policy is now based, there must necessarily 
7 an end to all export, as well as ail import trade. 

Even Mr. Rush, the most extravagant and credulous believer in the 
nefits of monopolies and restrictions, admits this when he says, ** [t) 
‘manifestly what we send abroad which must in the eud give the true | 
measure of what we are to receive from abroad.”” ‘This, to be | 
ure, Was in the face of an accompanying declaration, that there was | 
reason to suppose the Tariff of 1625, which was prohibitory of | 
nany articles, would lessen exportatious; which is indeed affirming, | 
‘at an export and import trade are not dependent upon each other.| 
his, however, is in utter coutradiction of his first proposition; for, if 1t 
trae, that what we send abroad will be the measure of what we 
re to receive from abroad, it must necessarily follow that what we re- 
sive from abroad will be the true measure of what we send abroad in 
ayment of our imports. 


i 
; 





* “Prohibiting the introduction of foreign manatactures,” says the 
orth American Review, in an article ascribed to Mr. E. Everett, “ or 
wposing taxes on them, can beuefit the manufacturers only so far as 
‘tends to increase the price in our own market, of the articles whose 
inportation is thus restraiped, and is, therefore, as this difference of | 
ce is paid by the consumer, a faz on the community, the effect of 
hich is to eneourage the production of these articles at home, where- 
sitdoes not need encouragement, if it is the most lucrative employ- 
ieut, and ought not to have ut, if ut iz not so.” 

+ “Commerce” says Mr. Webster, “is not a gambling among na- 
ns for a stake to be won by some and lost by others. [t has not the 
udeney necessarily to impoverish one of the parties while it enriches 
wother. All parties gain, all parties make profits, and all parties grow 
wh by the operations of jast and liberal commerce.” 

: “ If, as is sometimes asserted, apparently to excite our national pre- 
iJices. foreign nations will not take our products—the fruits of Ameri- 
au capital aud industry, we may save ourselves the trouble of adopt- 
iv measures in the shape of duties, prohibitions, or otherwise. If our 
oducts are not taken by foreign nations, it is quite obvious that we 
ust necessarily cease to take their fabrics, and of course the home 
ninufaeturer will have the exclusive enjoyment of the home market, 
ua or without duties.” —Chief Justice Shaw, Boston, Memorial, 1027. 

| The object of the Tariff Party, ever since the first encroachments 
y the Act of 1816, which was supported by most of the States, not 
bon the principles of prohibiting importations permanently, but, as 
‘ing a temporary and moderate protection of certain branches of 
iinufactaring, which had grown op under war daties, and which with- 

i this aid would have been prostrated and ruined, has been to prohi- 
\ importations. From the Memorial advocated by Mr. Webster, in 
“20, we make the following extract, showing what were then the 
iews of one of the leading partisans of the manufacturers—we mean 
Ir. Henry Baldwin, of Pennsylvania. “In the elaborate defence of 
@ system by the Chairman of the Comunttee, (Mr. Baldwin,)*twhe 
mvented it, we find it repeated! asserted, ‘that we must command our 
wn consumption.’ Happily for us, this phrase is interpreted in the 
ame speech, and it means, as it seems, that we must have neither im- 





rts nor importations ; in plain English, that we must use nothing but 
urown productions.” 


» 


“The extent of the prosperous commerce of a nation,” says Mr. 
Adams, in his last Message, “‘ must be regulated by the amount of its 
exports, and an important addition to the value of these will draw after 
it a corresponding increase of :mportations.’” 

Nothing can be more true than what is here advanced, and the con- 
verse of the proposition is equally true, that a decrease of importations 
will draw after it a corresponding decrease of exportations. ‘The im- 
port and export trade must keep pace with each other. Nations can- 
not receive goods from abroad, without sending an equal amount abroad 
in payment for them. 

f, therefore, we cease to import, we necessarily cease to export. 
This is one of the elementary and immutable principles of trade, which 
may be evaded or denied, but it cannot be shaken. [f, then, high da- 
ties have had the effect to diminish importations, they must also have 
diminished exportatious about in the same ratio. 

This is a proposition, from which a mind that has duly reflected upon 
the subject, can no more withhold its assent, than from the arithmetical 
truth that two and two are equal to four, or that the whole is greater 
than a part. Yet the most imposing arguments in favor of the restric- 
tive policy, proceeded upon the assumption, that our export trade has 
not been diminished by the exclusion of foreign tmportations, and that 
such is uot the tendency of that sysiem; and this belief, so contrary to | 
the facts we shall hereafter adduce, is entertained by thousands of the 
deluded supporters of what is termed the “ American System.” 

As this self-evident principle is, however, disputed by some, and mis- 


' apprehended by a still greater number of those who have not reflected 


upon the sabject, we -vill attempt to explam and tilustrate its practical 
operation, by applying it to a branch of commerce among the most fa- 
miliar to us all. 

The Island of Cuba has a soil, climate, and population, best suited to | 
the cultivation of certain staples; namely, coffee, sugar, and molasses. 
These productions of ber soil and labor consutute nearly her whole 
available means of paying for such articles.as she does not produce, 
but which are indispensable for the subsistence and comfort of her in- 


' habitants, 


These islands have found from experience, that, among the articles 
they require for their consuwption, lumber, bread-stufls, and other pro- | 
visions, can be procured on better terms from this country than from any 


other; and accordingly they annually take from our merchants to the 
extent of three to four millions of dollars’ worth of those commodities 


in exchange for the great staples of that island. ‘This is a trade which 
to men of common sense is considered like an interchange of products 


between two States of the Confederacy, and clearly beneficial to both 


parties. Still, we are told by statesmen and politicians who advocate 
the “‘ American System,” that such au interehange implies dependence 


on a foreign nation, utterly derogatory to the dignity and honor of a free | 


and enlightened nation.t 

Let us imagine, then, that Congress, in pursuance of the principles 
which have of late prevailed in the regulation of ovr commercial policy, | 
should impose such high daties on these foreign staples as will prevent 
their importation. Is it not evident, that by such a measure we should 
deprive the inhabitants of Cuba of the means of paying for our pro- | 
ductions; and that. consequently, our exportations would be diminish- 
ed in the sum of three to four millions of dollars per annum, the amount | 


of produce formerly taken from that island, but now excluded by pro- | 
_inbitory daties? 


it appears to us that no rational and candid man can doubt or deny, 


that such must be the eifect of excluding the produce of Cuba; and if) 


true with regard to the commerce of that island, it must be equally so, | 
in respect to other branches of commerce. 
But it will be urged, by those who consider gold and silver as wealth, 

and the onlv thing in existence which merits the name of wealth, and | 
therefore the principal, if not the sole object of foreign trade, that a refu- 

sal to take the products of Cuba would not disable her from buying our | 
productions, because she would pay for them with those metals. Now | 
the idea that gold and silver are to be viewed as distinct from all other | 
exchangeable commodities, and as of more value to a nation than cot- | 
ton, lead, iron, sugar, wheat, ar any other article of merchandise, which | 
at aly moment may be exchanged for those metals, implies an igno- 
rance of commerce and of the nature of wealth.{ extremely discredita- | 


a = a ree } 


* Mr. Adams has been claimed, by the Tariff Party, as an advocate | 
of high and prohibitory duties; bat no evidence of the truth of this al- | 
legation has been exhibited. in any of his communications to the public | 
that we have seen. The following extract from his last Message to | 
Congress shows his opinions with regard to the existing Tariff : 

“The Tariff of the last session was, in its details, not accepiable to 
the great interests of any portion of the Union, nor even to the inte-| 
rest which it was specially intended to subserve. Its object was to ba- | 
lance the burdens upon native industry, imposed by the operation of | 
foreign laws; but not to aggravate the burdens of one section of the | 
Union by the relief afforded to another. To the great principle sanc- | 
tioned by that Act, one of those upon which the Constitution itself was 
formed, I hope and trust the authorities of the Union willadhere. But, 
if any of the duties imposed by the Act, only relieve the manufacturer 
by aggravating the burden of the planter, let a careful revisal of its 
provisions, enlightened by the practical experience of ite effects, be di- 
rected to retain those which impart protection to native industry, and re- 
move or supply the place of those which only alleviate one great na- 
tional interest by the depression of another.” 

Mr. Adams, in common with intelligent men of all parties, is in fa- 
vor of encouraging manufactures; but he is opposed to resorting to ex- 
pedients for the promotion of that object, which are injurious to the 
rights and interests of other classes. 


t “The independence of my country” says Mr. Clay, in one of his 
speeches, *‘on all foreign States, as respects a supply of all foreign 
wants, has ever been with me a favorite object.” 

To be independent of foreign productions by having them cheaper 
at home, is certainly a benefit; but to increase the cost of many of the 
necessaries of life, to diminish our commerce and lower the value of al! 
our preductions, or, in other words, to lessen our means of support in 
order that we may be the more independent, is a most extraordinary ex- 
pedient for attaining that end ; and will certainly immortalize the states- 
man who first carries that principle into successful operation. 


t “ That the welfare of any state depends on its keeping all its gold 
and silver, either in ballion or in coin, must be founded on a very nar- 


row principle publics we know of, wisely think other- 





' 
' 


, 


indeed. All the re unsely 

wise. Spain, the grand source of silver, allowed the free exportation of 
it, pa ing a or il in Great Britain lead and ane: nor could the 
penal laws in Spain, prior to this permission, hinder its being exported 
for it was a com which that kingdom was under a necessity of 


~e 





| 





ble to men who aspire to the highest offices in the nation, and who hold 
themselves up as the founders of an improved system of national pohiey. 
Yet, absurd and preposterous as is the notion of the deneficial effects of 
accutnulating the precious metals beyond the wants of a nation. itis one 
of the fandamental principles of the “ American System,” as explained 
and defended by its most influential, if not ins most intelligent advo- 
cates. 

Now itis wholly impossible for any nation to pay for their importa- 
tions with gold and silver. Even the mining countries the most pro- 
ductive, could do se only to a partial extent, while the supply in other 
countries 1s limited to their nanufactaring and circulating wauts. 
al? 


The basis of commerce, then. between al! nations. must be exchanze 
of commodities other than the precious metals. The metalic weakh: in 
the form of precious metals, is utterly insignificant companied with the 
entire wealth of the world. v 

The value of all the coin in circulation is below the annnal value of 
the productions of Great Britain; while the anunal supplies of gold 
and silver from ali the mines in the worid are less in value than the iron 
and the manufactures of tron in Great Britam; and would be msufi- 
cient to meet the payment of our yearly exportations of produce. It is 
surprising, therefore, that with these facts in view, familiar as they are 
to men of common intelligence, that public men. who undertake to Jead 
and enlighten the nation, should persist ina course of reasoning, found- 
ed on such erroneous aud long since exploded notions of the nature and 
use of the precious metals. 

In the second place, if Cuba or any other country with which we 
trade, had the means of paying for the productions they take from us. 
in gold and silver, those metals would be of no value to us. except for 
re-exportation, beyond what is requisite as a material of manafacture 
and to keep our currency tm a sound state; and for these purposes, we 
now have and always have had a sufficiency: nor can any nation which 
has articles of exchangeable value, long be without them. sinee there i= 
no species of merchandise that can so easily, so cheaply, and so quiek- 
lv, be transferred from one country to another. as the precious metals 
If the $20,000,000 of coin, or whatever is required for our circulation 
should be annihilated, it could all be repiaced in less than three months. 
and there would not be so much inconvenience to the nation at large. 
as the annihilation of the same amount of wealth in the form of iron 
and salt or any similar articles, se much more essential to the existence 
and comfort of man than silver or gold. There are substitutes for gold 
and silver coin, but none for iron and salt, and it weuld require mach 
longer time to replace their loss, than that of the coin necessary for our 
circulating medium.* 

We do not mean, however, to deny the importance of the precious 
metals, as performmg a useful office m regulating our currency: but 
any increase, beyond what is wanted for that purpose and for manufac. 
turing, would, hike any other superfluces merehandise, be of no value 
except to be seut abroad and exchanged for articles of which we are 
really in want. : 

Nor, on the other hand, if, in accordance with the views of those 
who consider an anlimited accumulation of the precious metals as oc. 
sential to the prosperity of a nation. it were possible by legislative enact- 


_ ments (which fortunately it is not)to retain double or quadruple the quau- 


tity we now possess, would it be of the least utility tothe nation ; as the 
only effect would be to sink its value, and thus perform the business 


| now perfectly well performed with 20,000,000 dollars with the increased 


quantities of 40, or 80,000,000 dollars. 
In such a case, the retention ef this superflnous amount of coi. in- 
stead of benefitting the nation. would burden it by the employment of 


| 20 or 60 000,000 dollars of unproductive capital, in the form of an un- 


necessary and useless addition to our metalic currency. 
Why, then, are we teld by the New York Convention, by Mr 




















giving as an equivalent for what was furnished to them by other coun 
tries. 

“ Could Spain and Portugal have saceeeded in executing their fooi- 
ish laws for ‘ hedging m the cuckoo,’ as Locke calls it, and have kept at 
home all their gold and silver, these metals would, by this time, have 
been of littl more value than so much lead and iron. Their plents 
would have lessened their value. We see the folly of these edicts; but 
are not our own prohibitory and restrictive laws, which are professed!s 
made with an intention to produce a balance in our favoi from our trade 
with foreign nations, to be paid in money, and laws to prevent the ne- 
cessity of exporting that money, which, if they could be thoroughly exe- 
cuted, would make this money se pleuty as to be of little valae—are 
not, I say, such laws akin to those Spanish edicts—follies of the same 
family ?”’ Franklin in Defence of Free Trade. 

* This delnsive notion. as to the practicability and usefulness of ob 
taining specie in payment for our exports, instead of other commodi- 
ties of greater utility, finds supporters among the most intelligent ad 
vocates of the “ American System,” as well as the most ignorant. 

Mr. E. Everett, to whom are attributed some of these excellent es. 
says, which formerly appeared in the North American Review, ex. 
posing the folly and wickedness of monopolies and restrictions, makes 
the following remarks in one of his speeches: “In reply to the sugges- 
tion that the Southern planter bad the option to take specie in return for 
his exports, it was argued by the gentleman from Seath Carolina, that 
Engiand,having no mines,had nospecie to give—thatif she had,we had no 
use for it, as it 1s not an article to be consumed. It was justly argued by 
my colleague (Mr. Gorham) that though E.agiand had no mines, she 
nevertheless was the great specie market of the world.”’ ‘To this we re- 
ply, that speme accumulates in England, oceasionally, as it dees here, 
and is sent abroad as with us, to exchange for other merchandise; but 
it does not follow from this that England could pay for the products we 
send her in specie. in truth, all that she exports would be insufficient 
to pay for any considerable portion of the cotten we send her; bat, if 
she would send us the 25,000,000 dollars a year, which she takes of our 
produce, in specie, it would be of no use to us, except to send abroad 
again in.exchange for those articles, which it is the object of the “ Ameri 
can System” to exclude from the consumption of this country. 

The following extract from an article in the North American Review, 
attributed to Mr. Everett, lays down the correct doctrine: “The trade 
with the East Indies is condemned because it is said to diminish the 
specie in the coantry, and that this necessarily impedes the publie pros 

rity. Both assertions are erroneous. A great aud constant demand 
im any place for specie, as for other property, no matter how it is to be 
used, tends to make it more abundant and cheaper, by estabhishing a steady 
and extensive market for it.”’ : 

t “A reduction in the price of exports, following an excessiveim- 
portation. causes a state of exchange which leads to an Fo ae of 
specie ; the mément this exportation touches that portion of the precious 
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; 
Rush. Mr. Carey. Mr. Niles, and other advocates of the Restrictive 
System, of the benefits of retaining specie and the evils of exporting it, 
as if the commerce in gold and silver were not to be conducted pre- 
cisely upon the same principles that regulate all other commercial op- 
erations, and which are too well understoed by pracucal men to need 
uny advict or aid trom politics ins, slalesmen, or journalists, espe cially vi 
that class who bave evinced a degree of ignorance that must render im- 
terfereuce from them peculiariy dangerous? 

Bat still it will be contended, that the doctrine maintained by the 
National Party with regard to the nature and use of the precious me- 
Js, ie bat a theory, aud though sound in itself, is not sustamed by 
Facts. we shall be told. are against us, and the popular ob- 
ection to foreign commerce, that it drains the country of specie, again 


rachice. 


eturns 
‘ The importation of foreign goods, 


‘caves Mr. Carey in one of his 
‘ drains us of our cir alating medium. It is true, that the ex- 


PSS) . 


portation as well as importation of specie, Is one ee our foreign 
trade, though quite unimportant compared with many others 
When specie and bullion a cumnlate beyond the wants of the nation, 


they fall in value, and, hike any other merchandise, become an object of 


-_— ee -_ ee = - -_——— -——-- = 


an exportation, and an importation, but the influx will be greater than. 
the efflux. The effect, then, of Free Trade, is, to keep in a country an | 
abuudant supply of the precious metals, in commen with all other ar- 
ticles of commerce, while the tendency of a Restrictive Systein is to dis- 
courage importations of specie, in commen with all other commodities. 


Sull, it will be urged by our opponents, as it has contifually been 
done by the leading advocates of restriction, that the inhabitanta of 
Cuba will take their supplies from us, becanse they are cheaper than 
elsewhere. But this is in direct contradiction to the doctrines always 
held by Mr. Binus, Mr. Baidwin, Me. Niles, Mr. Carey, Mr. Tibbets, 
and other prominent individuals, who uphold the svsiemof raising and 
manutacturng ev ery tain al home winch ua ecoumry Cau produce, cost, 
what it may, (as im the case of woollenus, sugars and ivon protected by | 
duties of 45 to 200 per centum.) in preference to procuring it from | 
other countries, in exchange for the products of our land and Jabor. If. 
then, these islanders were to be influenced by the doctrines of Mr. Clay 
and the example of our Government, they would even now prohibit the 
importation oft our staple Ss. though they might cost two or three times as | 
much as if raised within themselves. Indeed, if the doctrine of our 
opponents can be relied upon, the bigher an article costs, the more be- 





. ' 
, 5 o » D an . “ : 
When an advocate of the Free 





specniation to the merchant, who finds his account mm exporting them. 
when they are acarce, they rise im Value, and il be- 
erchant to import tei 5 and in both mstapces, 


On the other band, 
comes an obiect tothe n . 
this commerce, i! advantageous to those Who are engaged mi il, must 


be 80 to the nation.” | 

The statements, however, which represent the foreign trade as drain- 
ng the country ol specte, are not true in the sense in which they are 
commonly meant to be anderstood by those who make them. ‘The im- 
sression which they generally wish to make ps, that foreign trade di- 
minishes the specie in the country. The tacts, however, prove just the 
The importations ot specte more than counterbalance the ex- 

Both are the effects of Free Trade, the tendency of which 
is to keep a country supplied wih an abundance of all commodities, 
The iu porlauons and 


proportions like other ar- 


reverse 


portations 


specie as well as other kinds of merchandise. 
exportations of specie vary in their relative é 
ticles of trade. On reference to the Treasury retarns, we find the ex- 
portation of specie and ballion for 1830. includiug domestic manufac- 
ured coi. was 2.172.773 dollars. while the Lportations amounted to 
8.155.964 dollars. 
amounted to 7.102.303 dollars, while the tmportauions amounted to 


. “ . ; > *> 
The aggregate exportations for }e29 and 1530 


15,559,576 dollars; and, as the consequence of Us excess of importa- 
uon beyond the wants of the country. will probably be found from the 
Dex retui us, that there has been an excess of exporlalions over linpor- 
ations. 

The aggregate Importations of specie for seven years, commencing 
im 1824 and ending with 1230. amounted to 52,611,148 dollars, against 
an exportation of 45,277,300 dollars. 

The excess of importation arises from a very obvious cause; namely, 
that, in a country increasing as rapid, as this does in population and 
wealth, there is an increasing deuaud for the precious metals, both fo 
circulation, and for the purposes of manufacturing.t There will be 





metals necessary to sustain the money circulation, the operations of the 
Banks become einb irrassed|, and distress aud dism ty are spread through 
all classes.”"—New York Tariff Address. 

If what is stated in the above extract be true. we cannot perceive any 
tendency in the Autre o remedy the evil. la fact, 
the fall in the prices of exports, instead of leading to an exportation of 
specie, produces the opposite eifeet, by inducing exportations of the 
fallen products, and thas increasing the fund abroad for the payments 
which are required to be made, and, consejuently, prevents the neces- 
sity of ex porung specie. 

That this and every other country is sometimes incommoded bv a 
scarcity of specie, and sometimes by a superfiuity of it, no one will 
deny: but itis the effect of Free Trade to remedy both these ends. 
4 scarcity of coin is most common!y produced by over issues of Bank 
paper; and then the exportation of specie. though a temporary evil, is 
an eventual and permanent good, by compelling the Banks to withdraw 
the excess of paper, and thus resturing the currency to a sound and 


te! , 
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* We again refer to Mr. Webster in support of our views of this 
subject, as an authority in“nting the contidence of every one who 
wishes LO possess correct hotions Upon the true poliey of a nation in re- 


Few meu have defended the doctrine 
of Free Trade with more ability and more success than he has done. 


‘There are no shallower reasoners than those political and commer- 


gard to commercial restrictions. 


il writérs, who would represent it to be the only true and gainful end 
commerce to accumulate the precious metals. ‘These are articles of 
use and articles of merchandise, with this additional circumstance be- 
long ng to them, that they are made, by tae general consent of nations, 
the standard by which the value of all other merchandise is to be esti- 
mated 
‘There may be of these too much, or too little in a country at a par 
tieular time, as there may be of any other articles. When the market 
is overstocked with therm, as itoften is, their exportation becomes as pro- 
per and as wsetul as that of other commodities, under similar circum- 
We need no more repine when the dollars which have been 
brought here from South America are despatched to other countries. 
than when coffee and sugar take the same direction.” 


stances. 


Again: * We have no occasion for the precious metals as money, ex- 
cept for the purposes of circulating, or rather sustaining a safe paper 
eirculation ; and, whenever there isa prospect of a profitable investment 
abroad, all the gold and silver, except what these require, will he ex- 
forthe same reason, if a demand exist abroad for sugar and 
cofiee, whatever amountof those articles micht exist in the country be- 
yond the wants of its own consumption, would be sent abroad to ineet 


that demand.” 


ported. 
s 


= : 
It .s nnpossidle to explain this salect in a more concise and clear 
manner, that Mr. Webster has done: and vet, the very men who have 


peficwl ois to the country. Trade | 
policy demonsirates, beyoud ail doubt or contradiction, that a domestic 
production costs more than a fore inh one ol equal goodue ss. DOW is ne 
answered’? Why, that itis still better to produce it at home, because | 
the production of it employs domesue capital and labor. Now. it this | 
position is a sound one, then it nevi ably follows, that the more a thing | 
costs, the more advantageous i must be to the nation. because the | 
more capital und labor are employed in its producdon. This is placing | 
the doctrive of the * American System” in a strong potntof view; but) 
there is not a leading principle advocated by its most ingenious cham- | 
pions, which. if analyzed and pushed home to its practical consequences, 
will not result in a similar absurdity. But it is not necessary to imagine | 
that the people of Cuba will be so dull or so perverse as to adopt what | 
is termec the *‘ American System,” to enable them to perceive, that, in 
case we refuse her productions, she must also refuse ours, since that 
must follow as an Quavoidable couseqnence. She will be compelied to 
seek her supplies where they can be had m exchange for her staple 
productions ; and if there is no nation that will deal with her on 
those terms, it will then be her interest to produce them within her own 
territories, 

We say, then, that the nnavotdable consequence of refusing to take 
the productions of other countries, is, to disable them trom taking our 
productions; aud as this is the object and effect of the existing system, 
we matmtain that it unust have lessened our exportations as well as our 
impor’ ations, 

Of the destructive effects of the high daty and Prohibitory System 
upon our export trade, we could adduce as an example, the commerce 
with Spain, and with Portagal and her colonies. When we admitted 
the produciions of those countries at about one-fifth of the dutiesthey now 
pay,they took inexchange from us about 4,000,000 dollars per annum, and 
occasionally a much larger amount, of our agricaltural productions; but 
under the present excessive and prohibitory rates, our exports to Spain 
and to Portugal and her colonies, have not for some years averaged 
over half a nullion of dollars. : r 
Poor as those nations are, they cannot exist without an annual ex- 
penditure of at least 200,009,000 dollars’ worth of food; and as we can 
supply many articles of consamption lower than they can raise them 
from their own soil, there is no question that un admission of their 
brandies, wool, wines, lead, salt, fruits, oil, and other productions, at 
low duties, would enable them to take in exchange for those staples. 
eight or ten millions of owe agricultural productions, instead of the 
half million which we now send to them.* 

Such have been the effects of the high duty system on this branch of 
commerce. It has added 25 to 50 per centam to the cost of some of the 
necessaries of life which are prodaced in those countries, and at the 
same time lessened the valne of our agricultural productions by de- 
priving our enstomers of the means of buying them; and such mast 
be the effeers of all Restrictive and Prohibitory Svstems,under whatever 
pluusible or deceptive names It may suit their contrivers to disguise 
therm. 

Let us now bring the principles here laid down, with regard to the 
effects of high duties, both upon exports and imports, to the test of ex- 
perience, by applying them to facts, which our opponents have so often 
challenged us to prodace, but which they themselves most carefully 
avoid, prefering assertions which may pass without examination or 





From 1224 to 182". inclusive, being 7 years, our exports of domestic 
produce to Great Britain and hercolonies amounted to 199.]52.627 dol- 
lars, and to all other parts of the world, 196,250,910 dollars. Tk is 
however alleged, ou the part of the restrictiomsts, that Great Britain 
will not take Northern productions. Such, however, is not the fact, as 
will appear by the following statement of exports from l+24 te 1830. 
ixports Frou 12°24 To 1830. 

To Great Britain 

and her Colonics. 


Te all other 
places. 


Flax-seed, . - $1 575.208 - - S27 5DS6 
Flour, “a . PSUs 95 - . - 293.319.4587 
Lumber, - - : ».002 1)5 . ° . B 568,435 
Pork, Bacon and Lard, 2.054.145 . . - G,010,416 
Ashes, - . - 3,806.25 - : - 3.969.532 
Indian Corn, - . 1,398 .965 . : - 43,493,052 
orne ‘ > ;, 
ie — - 1924189 - - + 3,332,240 
Oak Bark, . - 33) GARR - . . 499.381 
Ship Bread, - - 451.3396 . . - 977 2 
Li ather, Boots ? 64.501 : ; . 9930-546 
and Shoes, 4 ; 
Skins and Fars, : 2 631.718 - . . 1.373.004 


) Of Southern products, Great Britain and her colonies take a much 
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read is speeches and praised 
doctrines of Free Trade, 


n to the nation the evils of exporting the pre cious metals. 


* As one of the numerous instances of ignorance or misapprehen- 
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son unpou 


re iders with anextract from the pr weedings of at meeting at Tl niontown 
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on Pennevivania, for the choice of Delegates to the New York Tariff! |‘ ith regard to , e a 
| whole export to Great Britain was 132,485 dollars, while we imported | 
Our whole exportation of specie and bul- ; 
lion to Great Britain from 1824 to 1830 was 5.111.979 dollars. being productions of their labor; and hewever much they may want ow 
; ” : . . 7 : a . . > . * , . . e- 6 7 , w ‘ re « . 4 +4 . : y r , ? ws . : fr 


the head of the Committee stands the name of Mr 
Andrew Stewart, formerly a member of Congress. 

Reaolred, “Chat whilst we see more than 20,000,000 dollars annual 
ed to parchase foreign iron, woollen and cotton goods alone 
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tuem for their able defence of the great 
now assemble together in conventions to pro-| great extent expended in the Northern States for Northern mannfae- 


this popuiar topic of a drain upon our specie, We present our 
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without exposure, to facts, which, produced, must show the 
of their assumptions, and the absurdity and injustice of their prinei 
and their pretensions. 

It will, no doubt, be conceded, by umprejudicial minds, that 
facts we have exhibited, showing an actual falling off in our navigation 
in foreten trade from 809,724 to 650,142 tons, since the commence 
ment ofthe Anti-Commercial System ; together with the well-ground- 
ed belief, that under a Free Trade policy it Would have been extended 
to 1,100,000, afford sufficient evidence of the withering and destrue- 
tive effects of the Protecting System upon the export and import Com- 
meree of our country. We shall not, however, rest wholly on this evi- 
dence, conclusive as it might well be deemed to be in the absence of 
any other proofs, but proceed to lay before our readers the statements 
of exports and imports from official records, going back to the origia of 


the statistical tables, which commence in {789. 


The first Act in the series under the non-importation and non-ex port- 
ation policy, went into operation on the Ist July, 1816; bat the daties 
not being so excessive as those since imposed by the Acts of 1824 and 
1525, that law did not operate so heavily on our commerce as the 
subsequent Tariffs have done. The measure, too, was an experiment, 
ani! our Importing merchants did not then know, as they now do, how 
fatal it would prove to their business; and, consequently, they went on 
importing, ill they were impoverished or ruined by the excessive duties 
which were exacted of them. 

Under a misapprehension, then, as to the extent to which the act of 
IF16 would operate, our merchants continued the export and import 
trade till 1819, when it was found that our exports were $23,138 612 
less than in 1818. Of the imports, no offielal returns were published 
till 1821;* but that there had been a great falling off is a parent from 
the revenve return of 1819, which gives only 17,116,702 dollars for du- 
ties on foreign goods against 32,395,061 dollars, the average amount of 
net revenue on foreign importations for 1816 and 1817. Does not this 
decline, both in our exports and imports, show, that each branch of 
commerce must depend upon the other, and that when obstructions 
are thrown in the way of the import trade, they of necessity Jessen, 
in che same degree, the export trade ? 

The first tariff act came fully into operation in 1819, and after that 

vear, our exports began to decline rapidly, as will be seen on reference 

to the table, though our population was increasing in a ratio never ex- 

perienced m any other country, ‘The average of our exports for 1816, 
1517, and 1818, the three years prior to the full operation of the first act, 
was 87,624,358 dollars, while, from 1819 to 1828, inclusive, making 1 
years, the average amount of exportations was reduced to 75,937,473 
dollars. 

The act of 1828, having greatly increased the duties, diminished our 
Importations, and consequently our exportations. ‘The imports for 1828, 
which for the most part came under the duties imposed by the act of 
1524, amounted to $8,509,824 dollars ; but the first year’s operation of 
that law reduced our importations to 74,492,527 dollars. 

The importations from 1821, being the commencement of the Castom 
House returns, down to 122s inclusive, a period of eight years, show 
an average of 81,657,998 dollars. The average importations for five 
years, viz. from 1821 to [825 inclusive, was 80,059,122, with an average 
population of ten and a half millions, while the average of the last tw 
years has fallen off to 72,684,738 dollars; and in 1830, with a popal- 
tation of thirteen millions, the amount of oer importations had decline 
to 70,876,929 dollars. 

Our exportations keeping pace with our importations have also dé 
clined to an average, for 1829 and 1830, of 73,104,029 dollars, thu | 
evineing the correctness of our position, thatthe export and import trad.” 
depend upon each other, and that any laws, with whatever intent enact 

ed, which lessen importations, lessen also exportations, and the 

dimimish the demand for our agncultaral productions, and consequent! 
injure the cultivators of the soil more than any other portion of the nation 

We have now shown, that since the first protecting tariff came into 
full operation upon our foreign commerce, our exports declined, in twelve 
years, from &7,624,358 dollars to 75,104,089 dollars, being the average 
of 1829 and 1230; but it must be borne in mind, that duties several years 
prior to the period in question, namely 1816 to 1818, were high, com- 
pared with those of an earlier period. 

Let us, in order to test more accurately the effects of high and prohji- 
tory duties, refer back to four years preceding the long embargo, whbh 
was the first interruption of the free trade policy; though the law ves 
intended as a conserratire measure, and not as an act designed perpetup. 
ly to lessen and finally to annihilate commerce. 

~ By the official tables from 1894 to 1807 inclusive, the average amo 
of exports is found to be 95,786,302 dollars. ‘The imports not havi 
been annually reported. we are unable to ascertain their amount for tli 
entire period; but from 1799 to 1891 inclusive. they averaged 93,895 14 
dollars. The average of population during this period was somethy 
under six and a balf millions. 

The population in 1830 was thirteen millions, while our exports ha: 
declined below 74.000,000 dollars, and our imports to something les 
than 71,000,000 dollars. Yet we are told by the New York Conve: 
tiou, by Mr. Clay, Mr. Carey,$Mr. Niles, Mr. Everett, and other Jeac- 
ing opponents of the free trade system, that the predictions of the nation: 
party, who foretold the ruinons consequences of the “ American Sys- 
tem’ upon our foreign commerce, have ull been falsified.” 

ut it may be said that the years selected by us were uncommon.) 
prosperous, and not to be taken as a true criterion of the general ste’ 
of our commerce. We wili then go back to the commencement of ' 
century, and we shall find the average amount of exports, from IS 
down to 1807, the year when our commerce was suspended by the em- 
bargo, to be £4,564.513 dollars, with about six millions of inhabitants. 
and incomparably less proportionate means than are enjoyed at ths 
time, for the production and consumption of al! the comforts and super- 
fluities of life, on which an import and export trade must chiefly depen 

We have said that our exports should increase somewhat in propor 
tion to our increasing wealth and population. The latter has doubled 











larger proportion, and the proceeds of these goods are to a very 


i tures and other productions; and yet the commerce with Fngland is 
| frequently represented as of litle value to the Northern and Western 
sections of the Union, and in many instances even as injurions to the 
} nation. 


; | frou thence 144,231 dollars. 


' ; ij “ 
. ee. | Une ry ; Ss. 
which we have abandant means of prodacing at bome, sound policy | “4t country and her colonies 


would require that the present Tari? should be rather increesed tha: 


dimunisted, so 


excluding our pruduce by prohibitory laws.” 
This same gentleman, whose name is connected with these resolu 


»| “ That the doctrine of prohibition is the doctrine of the annihilation 
as to save and circulate this immense sum among our | of commerce, as far as probibition extends, we are supported in main- 
farmers avd manufacturers, rather than send it to enrich other countries, | taining by Mr. Webster in his speech of 1824, from which we ertract 
| the following passage: ** Allow me to ask, sir, if the docirine of prohi- 
Suppose all nations 
ions, asserted in a former publication, that Great Britain took annually | to act upon it, they would be preposterous, then, according to the argu- 
ess than 50 dollars of agrieuttural produce of all the States north of | ment, precisely in the proportion tn which they abolish intercourse 
the Potomac and Olio. So far, however, was the assertion from being | with one another. 


-| bition, as a general doctrine, be not preposterous. 


true, that Great Britain and her colonies took uowards of 5.000.009 | hypothesis.” 


dollars of the pro luctions of the Statea referred to. in the very year Mr. 


Ss nublished lis sp ap eh 
] 


we | Ther: 
equally at variance with truth as these we have noticed, and itis b 


such mrsrepresentations that the existing system is maintained. The | 


trade with great Britain has been an object of violent hostility with the ac 


vorcates of lie 


productions. 
eglomies take a larger amonat than all parties of the world beside 


Prohibitory System, because it is from that country we 
receive those avucles which naterfere the most with our own protected 
Bat of our domestic produce, Great Britain and her 


not easy to perceive, nor has he undertaken to show. 


s. of many of our citizens to the Union. 


The less of matual commerce the better, upon this 


“This, however, is the result which Mr. Justice Baldwin. and other 
; and she takes of florr and flax-seed, corn, | leaders of the ‘Tariff Party sought to produce by the introduction of 

amber, beef. and other Northern productions. more than any other na- | the “ American System; and this is what is meant by him, when he 
tron. and of some of those staples more than all the nations with which | tells ns, that the couniry ought to command its own consumption. That 
are other assertions in the resolutions referred to. such a system would raise the price of iron in Pennsylvania, which 
y | appeared to have been one of the principal objects of his efforts, there 
is no doubt; bot how it ean give the nation any more command of its 
1- own consumption than jt would have under a Free Trade System, it is 
Yet it is by euch 
plausible terms, that the country has been deluded into the presemt sys- 

tem, which has lessened her prosperity, and weakened the attachment 





since our exports amounted to 4.564.513 dollars. In regard to the o- 
crease of wealth, we have no means of estimating it exactly ; but we ar 





From a table, published m the preceedings of the Harrisbarg’ 
Convention, it would appear that the value of our imports was 
| 24,655,454 dollars less in [819, than in I8]8. The moment obstrve- 


exportation of specie, we find that in 1830 onr | HONS are thrown in the way of imports, there will be less demand /(o: 


exports; because foreign nations which rely on us for supplies have no 
| other means of paying for the latter, than by giving in exchange the 


their means of paying for them. The operation upon our foreign ex- 
port trade is precisely similar in its effects to a diminution of demand 
for the products of any one of ovr States, relying upon another State 
for the consumption of its products. For instance, suppose New Fng- 
land to be a foreign independent state, with the pewer of compelling 
her population to supply themselves with bread-stuffs from her own scl. 
which might be done by artificial contrivances, at about double the 
price at which they can be imported ; and that instead of purchasin’ 
1.000,000 barrels, as it is said she now does, from the Middle and 
Southern States, she should refuse to take any. What would be the 
effect of such a measure upon the commerce of those sections with whic! 
she formly traded for corn ? 

Why, unquestionably, there would be a diminution of the expor's 
from the grain-growing States, equal to 1,000,060 barrels bread-stuffs: 
and a like dimination of imports from New England of such articles 2° 
the graiuwgrowing States formerly received from ber in payment ff 
their grain. 


+ “Imports, in the Jong ran.” says Mr. H. G. Otis, a distinguished 
advocate of the Restrictive System, ‘‘ cannot exceed exports,” and cor- 
sequently exports cannot, in the long run, exceed imports. If you de- 
prive foreign nations of their only means of paying for what they re 
, quire from us, there must be ap end to al! commercia! dealings.” 
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ymass of the people have increased means of supplying a 
ne Ahe necessaries, comforts and luxuries of life, from the proc oe m s 
Yon @ soil and industry, compared with what they enjoyed 2o years : 
nce- agh restricted and oppressed, for some years past, by im politic anc 
nd- » enactments, which have deprived them of a considerable portion 
decd oir earnings. In other words, we contend that, not only has bn?” 
rue- k.doubled since we exported 54,504.013 dollars, but the wanis of 
om- tlople have doubled, aud they have twice the means of satiny ing 
evi- tivants which they possessed 25 years ago ;-—consequently, our eX- 
e of pide, had it not been ** protecte d” by the contrivances of cagewcan 
enle wulegisiators, and politicians, would by this tune have been greatly 
aof & anted. 

3 » augmentation should be somewhat in proportion to our iucreas- 
ort- © jralth, intelligence, and population ; bat the precise extent of it 
tres ; mn some degree, be matter of conjecture. 
and . ‘e are, however, some data on which a judgment may be founded, 
the th apprehend will be satisfactory to the reasonable and candid in- 
ent. q and with this view let us turn back and pursue oar inquiries as 
how fotlicial statements extend, that we may see the rate at which our 
ton ; ecommerce increased, while the nation Was governed, in ber com 
lies n laws, by those just, liberal, and patriotic principles, on which | 

th trade policy is founded. ea * 
nt of table of exports commences in 179). l he “ay erage amount for ! 
port Pid 1791, was 19,608,598 dollars. | 
612 iis period the Government had jast been organized, and was | 
hed h enough confirmed and settled to give confidence in its stability. | 
rom ‘puntry had been exhausted by the expensive and severe contest | 
du- yreat Britain, added lo which, the public debt bore with great se- 
nt of vipon the nation, destitute, as she was, of the means ry meeting | 
this {thoary expenditure of Government. We were, too, deprived of | 
h of tof foreign capital, which our subsequent prosperity has enabled | 
mons ezens to avail themselves of, to the mantiest benefit of the coun | 
sen cull, such loans have been constantly denounced as unpatriotic as 

; , unprofitable, by the leading partisans and advocates of the anti- 
that pl, or, as it is often called, the *‘ American System. . 
nce rv such circumstances, our commerce al first advanced slowly.— 
rex ‘verage of our exports for 179), 1792, aud 1795, was only 
R16. 6237 dollars. From the last mentioned ) ear, how ever, they be- 
act. gise rapidly, and in 1795 amounte:l to 47 989,472 dollars; and at 
o 1) yl of the century had advanced to 73,060,022 dollars. his is 
472 quadrupling in 10 years. Bat it could not be expected, after 
arrived at the fall benefit of the change from an unsettled gce- 
| our ent toa well established one, and to the enjoyment of a eredit 
re . that we should still go on inereasing at this extraordinary rate. 
t of il], then, take the medium of our exports from Wot to 17H, mak- 
n of ve years; and we find the amount to be 45,060,37 | dollars. We 
su take the average of our exports from 1200 to 1807, being eight 
stot preceding the interruption of our trade by the embargo, and we 
how 1e amount to be 84,564,513 dollars. Sul se? | 
five then, we compare the average o! our exports for the first nine | 
rage) of our free trade policy, amouuting to 40,000,034 | dollars, with the | 
tw ve of the succeeding eight years ending with 1607, (at which time 
vale ynimerce was interrupted by the embargo ) amounting to 45,004, 13 
‘ine ‘s, we have an increase, in eight yeats, of Do per cext.: and during 
two periods our popalation had risen from about four and a half to 
- t six millions. e 
thu ww we are ready to. confess that this statement presents too favora- 
rad. | : view fairly to represeut the ordinary progress of our commercial 
nact ; vth. We admit, that, ta addition to the advantages we then enjoyed 
the @ 1a government administered upon those principles of justice and 
ently © id policy which bave been deserted or violated by succeeding ad- 
ition & istrations and legislatures, there were other causes in operation 
. into ch had a tendency to increase the demand for our | roductions and 
solve ance their value. We allude particularly to the wars and revolutions 
rare Europe, which, by interrupting the usual course of labor, created a 
mee ater dependence apon some of our productions, than can ordinanly 
‘com- st under a more settled state of affairs. . 
While we are disposed, however, to make the most liberal allowance 
»hibi- all the commercial benefits we may have derived from the causes 
whieh ferred to, it should be recullected, that the eqbargoes, restrictions, and 
r whe ar at home, as well as the injuries inflicted upon us by all the belli- 
ety 2rents, constitute a great abatement from those advantages; so that it 
rather questionable, according to our view of the matter, whether the 
— ommerce and navigation of tins country really gained by the wars in 
wei wurope. Still. m diseussing this question, we shall, in accordance 
rth vith the prevailing bebel, reason apon the supposition, that our com- 
S14 nerce and navigation could not have continued to increase in the ratio 
this hey did from 1791 to 1807, even had our commercial policy not been 
changed from the free trade to the restrictive system. 
hat . The position of our opponents is, that our foreigu commerce, instead 
g les if being lessened by the restrictive system, has in fact been extended by 
nv t. This we have indirectly refuted; first, by showing a decline of the 
lead- ponage employed in the foreign trade since 1°17, from 809.724 to 
tone 650,142 tons; and again, by furnishing satisfactory reasons to show that 
Rys hk continuance of the free trade policy would, by this time, have extended 
, that branch of our navigation to 1,100,000 tons. 
ies We have, however, given a more positive and direct refutation of 
eta’: this gross misrepresentation by reference to official documents, showing 
rat that our exports have declined since the first protecting act went into 
Stet operation, frem 87,624 355 dollars to 73,104,050 dollars. 
e em: The question now is, what would have been the amount of our ex- 
canis. ports, at this period, had we persevered in the free trade policy? The 
* this increase of exportations from 1790 to 1799, as we have shown, was 
super: nearly 400 per cent. From 1600 to 1507, when our commerce may be 
pen considered to have been in its natural state, the increuse was 8&5 per 
ropor- cent. in S gears; namely, from 45,666,371 dollars, the average of 1791 
abled to 1799, to 64,564,513 dollars, the average of the 8 succeeding years, 
es ip. terminating with 107, and this was the last year in which the nation 
nm ore enjoyed a commerce wholly unobstructed. ; 
With these undeniable facts in view, we appeal to every reflecting 
ae and unprejudiced mind, whether it 1s possible to resist the conviction, 
oe. that a system, which, in the first 9 years from its origin, nearly quadru- 
Fc pled our exports, and in the subsequent 8 years raised them trom 45 to 
aya “5 millions, while our population increased from four and a half to six 
ne * millions, should not, in 25 years, with an increase of population from 
: ‘ke six to thirteen millions, have augmented our exports at least OU per cent. 
a thes veyond the average of the & years preceeding the embargo! 
» fag? if such is the conclusion to which our facts and reasonings lead, (and 
wate Pd we think no intelligent and impartial mind can dissent from it) then it 
abe? is certain that our exports, but for the pernicious effects ofthe “ Ameri- 
oe can System,’ would have increased to 128 millions, instead of having 
Wie. declined to 72,824,288 dullars, being the average amount of exportations 
elit lor the last three years. ; Sag 
im tell lhe diminution, then, which the country has sustained in this single 
le the branch of industry. by a system which professes to encourage domestic 
an Dc labor, is, at least, 55 millions per annum ; that sum being the difference 
basin; between the average of our exports the last three years and what we 
le and should have exported, under a continuance of the commercial policy, 
be the established by Washington and Hamilton, and persevered in by Jeffer- 
whien sun and Gallatin: a policy, not resting for iis basis upon artificial, a’- 
asians surd, and unjust regulations, which restrain, control, and tax” the pur- 
Safe: suits of uine-tenths of the nation. for the benefit of the remaining tenth, 
war but a policy relying for its support on the skill, industry, enterprize and 
cles as a cet. Rtas to Fryer eee PERE CO REN RECN A RES FP ER 
ent for 


* « Commerce, though of the utmost importance to the nation, is not a 
proper subject for much legislation. It is only to be protected and taxed; 
ii should be left free to find its own channels, and then it will contribute to 
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vd con- {keep up a salutary circulation of property, and take only those directions 
.ou de-f in which the people have some real advantages over others in Carry) 
ney re- it on, and 2 


of observation, who has lived bong | intelligence of 
suv eminently calculated to promote. 


and navigation. 
from Great Britain, commencing with Unis Cenlary, 
amount in 1799, 
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the whole nation, whose welfare it was demgned and was , 


While this country, which possesses beyond all others the greatest 


advantages for the accumulation of wealth, and which increases io po- | 
pulation at least three times as fast as Great Britain. has been « 
in commerce and navigation, that nation has been vaiaing in a greater 
r 


‘ 


leclining | 
atto than she ever had before done, in ali branches of her commerce 
From an olficial statement beture us of the ea ports 
st iid tinut tue 
was £47 000.000, 


From 1808 a 1810, the average value wis £ 20.000 00 
Bll a JS2t, oO sty - - SH La 
IeZl a 1826 . 45.000,00) | 
1827. the amount, : - 100.000 
}825, - - . 72 U0 000 
13829, : : 5a 0.000 | 


Now, if the reader will turn back to the statement of our exports, he 
will find that the average amount from J]°UU to I-07, 5 years, was 
24,564,513 dollars. and that thev had fallen eff, by the average returns 
for the 3 last years, to 72,824,288 dollars 

Thus, while the export trade of the United States has declined from 
84 to 73 millions, with a population which im that interval) has doubled. 
Great Britain, in a shorter period of me, and With less than a third of 
our relative increase of population, has wore than doubled her export 
rade. 

What, we would again ask, is the reason why a nation, enjoying 
fewer advantages from soil and geographical position than we do, and 
burdened with ten times the relative amount of public expenditure, | 
shogld add 100 per cent. to her exports, while the exports of this nation 
have been constantly decreasing ? 

To those who have been uttentive spectators af | issing events, ence 
the adoption of the anti-commercial system, the reasons for the decline 
in the commerce and 
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navigation of this country, and for au merease 


those branches of business in Great Britain during the same period, are 
sufliciently obvious, 

‘The Government of Great Britain, since the restoration of the world | 
to peace enabled her enlightened statesmen to direct their attention to 
he internal concerns of that empire, has been gradoally removing the 
/bstructions and restraints, accumulated by 1000 years of vicious legis- 
lation. from her commerce, navigation, and all other branches of indas- 
try. The result bas been, increased production and increased consamp- 


} 


tion, leading necessarily to an extension of commerce and navigation, 
the sure indication of increased wealth, always attendant upon a liberal 
system of commercial regulations, whether under a monarchy or a re-' 
public. 
Our government, on the other hand, regard! the nataral rights | 
of man, the principles of the Constitution, and the example of their | 
more enlightened predetessors in otfice, have, during the same period, 
restricted and taxed the most of the great branches of industry for the 
purpose of encouraging certain occupations. which can benent only a 
few thousand wealthy individvals, who have had the art to delude a | 
considerable portion of the people into the support of a system injurious | 
| interests but their own; for it cannot be denied, tha:, from the 
origin of the anti-commercial policy, the action of the Government, as 
regards the important question under discussion, bas been too much 
influenced, if not controlled, by the small but zealous combination of 
individuals to whom tve have referred, whose power to make or un- 
make an Administration, to gratify or disappoim the views of ambitious 
aspirants to office, has been more feared and moré regarded than the 
great concerns of the nation. ‘The nights and interests of the people, 
indeed, have been in a great measure deserted, betrayed, and sacrificed 
by those who contrived, and who stil! sta 
8 stern.” 
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manage tu sustain, the exisiing | 
We have thus proved, by facts that will not be denied, and | 
by arguments which cannot be refuted, unless those facts are disproved, 
that the anti-commercial system now in operation has lessened our ex- 
ports 55,000,000 dollars below what they would havabeen but for the 
establishment of that system. 

Now, if it be true that our exports have been diminished, it necessari- 
ly follows that there has been a diminished demand for oar agricultural | 
productions, constituting, as they do, the principal value of our exports. | 

Diminished demand leads to diminished prices; and though there | 
have been other causes in operation to lower the value of our agricultural 
staples, yet one of the most operative has been the existing system of 
taxation and restriction. 

But it is maintained by the restrictionists, that if it be the effect of 
their exclusive system to lessea and annihilate the foreign demand for 
our agricultural staples, the farmers and planters find an increased de- 
mand in the home market. 

That this is trae of some few articles, no one candeny. But will the 
increased domestic demand for the supply of thirteen millrons of people 
with cotton, rice, tobacco, naval stores, lumber, wheat, &c. on which 
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* In support of the views here introdnced with regard to the conduct 
and motives of the party to which we refer, the following remarks are 
extracted from Mr. Niles’ Register, written more than a year after the 
enactment of the Tariff of 1828. “ The act of 1828,” saves this inde- 
pendent and honest journalist, *‘ the act of 1828 was projected, arrang- 
ed, and passed, on principles disreputable to a Congress of the United 
States. here is no manner of doubt in our minds, from mach person- 
al observation and some private knowledge, that it was the result of a 
political compromise or bargain. 

‘Indeed, so strongly are the facts presented, and so respectable are 
the witnesses to the case, that we have seriously thought of directly do- 
ing something, for which, being presecuted, we might bring proof before 
a court of justice, as to the thing suggested.” 

This is a bold denunciation of the majority who made ap the Con- 
gress of 1°28, but we fear there is too much truth in the character which 
is here given of them—by a man, too, who is probably more in the 
confidence of the persons whe composed that majority and of those who 
influenced their movements, than any other individaal whatever. In- 
stead of meeting together to guard and promote the general welfare, 
their whole object appeared to be, to see who sheuld show the most 
zeal and forwardness in bardening the country with monopolies and 
taxation for the benefit of the wealthy and favored classes; the surest 
means, perhaps, of gratifying that thirst for popularity and power, 
which distinguishes the unprinc:ipled mischievous demagogue from the 
high-minded patriotic statesman. We believe, however, there were 
exceptions to the character here given by Mr. Niles of the majority by 
whose etiorts the act of 1823 was passed; but we fear the censure he 
bestows upon them, is, in many instances, justly merited. 

The following are the remarks of Mr. Jefferson in regard to the Con- 
gress that enacted the Tariff of 1824, which, in commen with the act of 
i822, has generally been pronounced by intelligent men (save those 
who are benefitted by its operation,) either as exhibiting a gross abuse 
of power, ora palpable violation of the Constitution. «Under the au- 
thority to establish post-roads,” says Mr. Jefferson, “ they ciaim that of 
cutting down mountains for the construction of roads, and, aided by a 
little sophistry on the words ‘ geneal welfare,’ a right to do not only the 
acts to etlect that, which are specifically enumerated and permitted, but 
whatever they shall think or pretend will be for the general welfare; 
and what is our resource for the preservation of the Constitution? Rea- 
son and argument? You might as well reason and argue with the mar- 
ble columns encircling them !—The representatives chosen by ourselves, 
they are joined in the combination, some from incerrect views of go- 
vernment, and some from correct ones, sufficient, voting together, to 
out-number the sound parts, and with majorities of only 1, 2, 3, bold 
enough to go forward in defiance."’ Here is the opinion of an impartial 
and experienced statesman, well acquainted with the corrupting in- 
fluences which are brought to bear upon legislative bodies, whether in 
monarchies or republics, as to the motives which must have inflaenced 
many, who voted for the act of 1824—an act which was deemed by the 





vently will be a safe of the general economy.’ 
North American Review. - 


oppressive, and unjust, but as uaconstituvtional ; 
‘is sustaied by some of the ablest men who 


| of taxation on imports, 
inconsistent with the principles of our Constitution and of sound policy.” 


cotton cannot injure its produce.” 


| the consamption of large « 


/ we have already given an estimate. 
|the comparative annual exportations of Southern produce to Great Bri- 
tam and her colomes and a}! ether parts of the world. 


three-fourths of the nation depend for support, be any compensation for 
the deminuished demand of two, three. or four hundred millions of 
9 
people 7 
‘* We will give you the home market instead of the distant and ancer- 
tai foreign market, ts the ery of the restrictionrsts. The home mar- 
ket the furmers and planters must have, nearly to the extent they now 


enjoy, under any system; but if it were otherwise, will it be pretended 
that the market of one nation is equal to the markets of the whole world ” 


Yet such ave the absurd replies” made to the complaints of millions of 


ugricaitural citizens, who are suffering under this system, by these, whe 
| while they enjoy its benefits, es¢ ape its burdens. 
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and in this opinion he 
are now on the side of the 
restrictive system, aud who themselves, in 124. denouneed any ratio 
imposed jor any other object than revenuc, “ @3 
nilen 


ies 


lf the ge ien, to whom we refer, have, as is alleged, since that 
period, changed their opinions, they hare not refuted their own ar- 


| guments; and till that is done, they may be cited as authorities in sup- 


port of the doctrines always sustained by Washington, Adams and Jef- 
ierson, and once maintained by Madisuna. 


The Philadelphia resolutions referred to, maintained that the Soutt:- 


ern States are compensated for the taxation imposed on them, and the 


loss of a foreign demand for their produce, by an increased home de- 
mand. ‘A large and rapidly increasing market for the: superabundant 
The New York Cenvention alse 
‘It has created (the Tariff System) a certain 
wr about one-fifth of its crop, and it has encouraged 

juantities of their staple, in fabrics to which it 
never would have been applied if the manufacture had not been carried 
on in our own country.” ‘The whole produce of cotton may now be 
estimated at 1,100,000 bales; the consumption at the utmost 175,000 
bales, the export 925,000 bales. Of the quantity consumed, about 25,006 
bales may be considered as dependent on highdauties. But if the whole 
consumption depend on high duties, it would not be diminished by a re- 
duction of them, since we should get our cotton fabrics at a lower rate 
and made of the same material. ‘The consumption, therefore, of Ame- 
rican raw cotton, would be increased rather than diminished. 

The greatest hostility has been exhibited against the commerce of 
Great Britain. The cheap productions of that country interfere with 
similar protected articles, and consequently the “* American System™ 
cannot be completely established till that branch of trade is annihilated. 
Yet, as we have already shown, we fiud a greater market in Great 


hold the same lancuage. 
and valuable market ff 
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| Britain and her colonies for our domestic productions than in all other 


{ 


parts of the world. Of Northern productions exported to that country 


The following statement shows 


We have taken 
the average of the last seven years, from 1824 to 18390 inclusive. 

Annual Exports to Great Britain and All other Parts of the World 
her Colon) 


es. 

Cotton, - - : $19,505,038 . - . - $7,911,566 
Naval Stores, . . 362.239 . . ° 46,664 
Tobacco, - : : 2 295 916 . . - 9.237.650 
| Rice, - - . 914,508 . . . - 1,655,699 
Snuff and anmanua- ? , . 

. : 03, 90% - P . “ 2.17 

factured Tobacco, § . : 108,144 








$22,781,697 $12,959,733 

These staples are paid for in the productions of Great Britain, which 
it isthe obyect of the “ American System’ to exclude. As far as that 
object can be accomplished, just so far will Great Britain be compelled 
to seek similar productions in these countries where her goods will be 
received in exchange. 

The average amount of our exportation of domestic products to Great 
Britain and her colonies for the last 7 years, is upwards of 28 millions ; 
and it woald have been mach greater but for the high duty system. Is 
it surprising, then, that the agricultural States, which depend so largely 
upon Great Britain for a market for their staples, should complain of a 
system, which, when carried fully into operation, will deprive them al. 
most entirely of a sale for their prodoets ? 








From the Illinois Advocate. 


The following Table exhibits, at one view, the Representation in Con- 
gress, from each State in the Union, from the organization of the Go- 















































author of the Declaration of our Independence, as not only inexpedient, 








veriment up to the present time, with the several ratios of Represen- 
tation : 
——— wees eer Ps 
1787 . 1793. 1805 | 1813 | 1823 | 1833 
j i i 
STATES. > is se 1 we = ~~ 
c |} & 77> | * = + 
S$igi2|sis}a 
ej s s | s e | 
= | & = | & = | 
New Hampshire,.... 3 | 4 Si -«& 6 5 
Massachusetts, ...... Ss | 17 20 13 12 
Khode Isiand,....... i243 2; 2 2 ” 
Connecticut,........ 5 | 7 ee a 6 6 
New York, ......... 6 | 10} 17 | 2 | 34 | 40 
New Jersey, ........ 4; 95 $ }. 6 6 6 
Pennsyivania,....... 8} Is is | 23 26 2 
Delaware, ...ccece 4 ] 1; 2 1 l 
Maryland .......++- ee Bee BR 9 ~ 
Virginia, ........... | 10 | 19 | 2 | 33 | eT & 
North Carolina,...... 5 | 0 | R | 13 13 13 
South Carolina,...... 5 6 ew ee a) 9 
Georgia, ..+. e.eeeees 3 | 2 4) 6 7 Q 
Veimont,...... 200. ae 4 | 6 5 5 
Kentacky,.cee.cseee | oe 2, 6 | 10 12 1. 
"Tennessee, .... 2.2. oe o | ST 6 9 13 
SI, con dh tabs cede ** ** ee 6 14 19 
Lowiaiana,.....ccees ree Pet ee os 3 3 
Tudiana,...essscsees oe -T te es oe 3 7 
Alabama, ...<0sccece et & se ea 3 5 
Mississippi,..e++sees ec | ee ee ee 1 2 
Dias, cok cxticenknd ime ae ee ai 1 3 
pO ae ** e* i ee ee 7 8B 
Missouri,..scccsccsece | es ee ee 1 2 
Totals,........ | 6 | 105 | 141 | 181 | 213 | 240 
An important and co ive Lesson for politicians.—* Let me 
exhort and conjure you,” says Janius, “ never to suffer an invasion of 
vour political Censtitution, however minute the instance may appear, to 
pass by, without a determined persevering resistance. One nt 
creates another. They soon accumulate, and constitute law. What 
yesterday was fact, to-day is doctrine. Examples are supposed to justify 
the most dangerous measures; and where they do not suit exactly, the 
defect is supplied by analogy. Be assured, the laws, which protect us 
in our civil nghts, grow out of the Constitution, and they must fail or 
flourish with it.” Had this wise counsel been uniformly regarded by 
our ives, how much more cheering to the heart of the pa. 
triot would be the aspect of this Republic. | 
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Banner of the Constitution. 
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FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 





RIGHTFUL REMEDIES FOR THE REDRESS 
OF GRIEV ANCES—No. 7. 

In the present number we propose to continue and conclude 
our arguments to show that the States adopted the kederal 
Constitution in their sovereign capacitics. 

And here we would remark, that we think our position so 
fully sustained by the arguments and authorities already addu- 
ced, that we shall not deem it necessary to go into the detail 
of all the arguments that might be brought in its support. We 
shall merely glance at some that might be successfully urged. 

We might successfully contend, in support of our position, 
that the Constitution was adopted at different times by the dif- 
ferent States, some before and some after it had none into ope- 
ration. Besides, in North Carolina it was once rejected, and 
in Rhode Island twice. Nor was it adopted by either of those 
States until months after the whew Governmeut had gove toto 
operation by the ratifying States. This mode of adoption, 
though perfectly incompatible with the principles of a National 
Union, ts in perfect accordance with the soundest principles ot 
a compact between independent sovereiguties. 

Again : It might be successfully contended, that, if the Con- 
stitution of the Union was ratified by the People of the United 
States at large, all musi have ratihed it upon the same terms. 
But some of the States ratified it absolutely, and some with 
conditional amendments. Amoug the litter were Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, South Carolina, Virginia, and New York. 
This mode of adoption, also, though utterly inconsistent with 
the principles of a National Union, is in perfect accordance with 
the principles of a Federal Union. 

Again : We might triumphantly ask, if the Constitution was 
ratified by the People of the United Siates at large, why is the 
provision for the enlargement of the Union by States, and not 
by the People of those States? Why must the People assume 
a State organization? Why imust the People assume a sove- 
reign character before they can be admitted into the Union, 
however numerous their population may be? And why, after 
a State is thus organized, it may remain disuoited, or apply 
for admission, according to its sovereigu will? And why a 
distinction is made, even affecting the jurisdiction of the courts 
of the United States, between the ciuzens of the States and 
the citizens of the districts and territories of the Union, if the 
Constitution was adopted by the People at large, and is alto- 
ther popular, as Mr. Webster contends? Mr. ‘T. Sergeant says, 
in his excellent work on Coustitutional Law, * The word State, 
in this Act, is not used in the sense in which it is employed by 
writers on general law, to mean a distinct political society, but 
as used in the Constituuon, where it signifies a member of the 
Union. For this reason, a citizen of the District of Columbia, 
or of one of the Territories of the United States, caunot sue a 
citizen of a State, in the Cireun Court.”"—p. 110. And this 
opinion is fully sustained by the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in Hepburn vs. Elley, 2 Crauch, 448-— 
Corporation of N. Orleaus vs. Winter, 1 Wheaton, 91—West- 
cot'’s lessee vs. The inhabitants of Fairfield Township, 1 Pe- 
ters, 44—A Cc. 

Now, if the Government of the United States be, according 
to Mr. Webster's view, “just as popular, just as truly emana- 
ting from the People,” as the State Governments, why is a dis- 
tinction made between the citizens of a Stafe aud the citizens 
of a Territory’ If the Government be altogether popular, are 
not all equally citizens of the United States? 

Mr. Rowan, io his speech on Mr. Foot's resolution, said— 
‘And here, Mr. President, | would ask the hon. Senator, (Mr. 
Webster.) if the Constitution was formed by the People, as he 
alleges, and not by the States, how it happened to be provided, 
in that instrument, that the enlargement of the Union should be 
by .he admission of States, and not of the People ?—and why 
the stipulation as to equality should have related to the States, 
and not to the People? And, while on this point, | would ask 
him why the provision, in that instrament, for its adoption, re- 
ferred to the States, and not to the People ?—and why, under 
that provision, the little State of Delaware had as much weight 
in its adoption as the great State of Virginia? Aad, lastly, at 
the time of the formation and adoption of the Constitution, the 
People of the United States were organized in thirteen inde- 
pendent sovereigaties, each with its Own separate social and 
constitutional compact. Now, unless these compacts were first 
dissolved or thrown off, they were not at liberty to euter into 
a new social compact as an entire People. The People of the U. 
States, as one People, before they could form a constitutional 
compact, must form a social compact. This is a position ad- 
initted by Vattel and all the most approved writers on political 
science. ‘They must first agree to be governed as one People, 
before they can agree upon the manner tu which that govern- 
ment shall be organized. But the People of the United States 
were pot in a condition to form a serial compact while they 
were subject to the secial and constituuonal compacts of the 
mdividual sovereignties composing the Union. Both must first 
be dissolved, before they were at liberty, as one People, to form 
even the social compact. It is acknowledged, by all, that this 

Aad, without this, the People of the U. States 
were not at lil ty to form a constitutional compact.” 

This position was well supported by Mr. Row an, and Mr. 
Hayne, ia their speeches in the Senate of the United States, on 
Mr. Foot's resolution, upon.this point—in which they were sus- 
tamed by the soundest principles of political science. 

Mr. Rowan said: ** Mr. President, | would ask the hen. Se 
nater how his doctrine can be correct, consistently with the 
known state of facts at the time the Constitution was formed ? 
What was the condition of the People at that time? Were they 
at large, and uneonnected by any political ties whatever ?—or 
were they in a state of self-governmeat ander distinct political 
associations! J. is kuown, to every body, that the People con- 
sisted of and constituted thirteen distinct independent and sove- 
reign States—that these States were conuected together bv a 
compact of Unien—and that the great object of the People of 
the States, in forming the Constitution, was that declared in 
jts preamble, to make the Union more perfect. What Union, | 
would ask, or union of what? 
already united, whose unieo was thought to be imperfect—to 
give more compaction. and render more perfect the Union of 
the States, was the great desideratum—to consolidate the Union 
of the States, was ihe object of the eonstitutivval compact. 


was never aone. 


Most certainly of the States. 


“Bat TI desire to be 
themselves from their allegiance to their respective States, so 
as to be in a condition to form a National Government—and 
what need they could have for a National Government. before 
they had formed themselves into a pation—and how they could 
‘form themse!ves into a nation, one pation, without abaudouing 
‘or throwiog off their State costume, and even dissolving the 
compact by which they were formed into States. We all know 
that there are but two conditions of mankind—the one natural, 
ithe other artificial ; and we know that, ia a state of nature, 
there is no goverument; that, equal in that condition, and, 
when all are equal, there can be no government, the laws of 
uature are the only rules of human couduct in that condition, 
and each individual is his own expounder of these laws. He 
is the arbiter of his own rights, and the avenger of his own 
wrongs. Such was not the condition of the People when the 
Constitution was formed. They were oot at large and at li- 
berty to improve their condition by their confluent voice or 
agency. And, if they had been so situated, they would vot 
have formed such a Constitution as they did, as | shall attempt 
hereafter to show. The Constitution is not adapted to the Peo- 
ple in anv condition which, as one people, they could occupy: 
while it is admirably adapted for their use in iheir State capa- 
| cities, the purpose for which it was formed. 

| *] desire further to know in what sense the words Slate and 
People are used by him when he says, * The People brought it 
(the Constitution) into existence, for the purpose, amongst oth- 
ers, of imposing certain salutary restraints upon State sovereign- 
ties.” Indeed, I should like to know in what sense he uses the 
' word Sovereignties, in that counection. 











** Now, sir, | understand State to mean the People who com- 
pose it; that it is but a name by which they, in their collective 
capacity, are designated. By ‘the People of the U. States,’ | 
}understand the distinct collective bodies of people who com- 
| pose the States that are united by the Federal Constitution. 
| And by ‘the United States,’ | understand the distinct collective 
bodies of people of which the States are composed. But I 
shall make myself better understood by a short analysis of the 
process by which a State is formed.” 


— eee 


Again: 

“Any attempt, by any of the members of the society, to 
thwart or counteract the self-preserving will ef the whole, 
would be bighly eriminal, and would be treason, and subject 
those who made the attempt to the fate which they meditated 
against the body-politic. 

“ The States, therefore, remained in full vigor while the Con- 
stitution of the United States was forming. They were not 
even shorn of any of their sovereign power by that process : 
for the gentleman (Mr. Webster) says that that instrument was 
brought into existence, among other reasons, for the purpose 
of “imposing certain salutary restraints apon State sovereizn- 
lies.” 

** Now, that which does not exert, cannot be restrained. He, 
therefore, admits the existence of the sovereignties of the States 
not only at the time, but ever since the formation of the Con- 
stitution. If the sovereignty of each was separate and distinct, 
and existed in the concentrated will of the People of each, by 
what authority would the People ef Georgia interfere in the 
reduction or modification of the sovereign power of the State 
of Virginia? And, if they could not interfere in the regulation 
of the power of the State of Virginia, by what mode could the 
People of Virginia itself, other than in their collective, their 
State capacity, diminish or modify the sovereign power of that 
State? The people of no one State could interfere with the rig bts 
of avother; nor with its own, in any other capacity than as the 
collective body which composed the State. But, upon the pria- 
ciple that the People of all the States, not in their State capa- 
cities, but at large, and by their coufluent voices or agency, 
formed the Coastitution, the difficulty still preseuts itself, by 
what authority did all uvite in modifying the Constitution of 
each? They had not entered all into ope general compact, 
and thereby conferred power upon the majority to form the 
Constitution, by the adoption of the Siate machivery, which 
they had thrown off. This Government is not formed by the 
People at large, out of the eruvia of the States. But, will the 
geutieman have the goodness to tell us what is the power, and 
where does it reside, which is employed in altering the Consti- 
tution of a State? Does it not reside exclusively io the People 
of the State in their collective capacity ’—and must it not be 
exerted in that capacity to produce any alteration in their Con- 
stitution !—-and must it not be exerted according to the mode 
prescribed in the Constitution? Can the People, pursuing that 
mode, be viewed in avy other than their State capacities? The 
gentleman, I am sure, will answer these questions in the affir- 
mative. Well, the State Constitutions were affected, and se- 
riously too, by the Government of the United States. 


‘Now, if none but the People of a State, in their distinct 
State capacity, could affect its Constitution, then their action, 
in forming the Couwstitution of the United States, must have 
been exerted in their State capacity. The States, whereby I 
mean the People of each as a distinet political body, then, must 
have formed the Constitution, and not the People at iarge. If 
these views are correct, how can the geutleman reconcile his 
idea, that the Constitution was formed by the People, and not 
by the States, with his other idea, that it was formed by the 
People, to impose certain restraints upon State sovereignty? It 
the People acted in their distinct State capacities, then they 
could consistently impose restraints upon the exercise, by the 
States, of their sovereign power; but, that .hey acted as States, 
aud imposed the restraints by compact, and in no other capa- 
city could they act, vor by aay other mode than by compact 
could they achieve that object. The social compact gives, as 
I bave urged, unity and compaction to the People. It gives 
| the power to the State, which formed it, of expressing its will 
| by a mayority ; and thus it acts, in forming its coustitutional 
,compact, in the exercise of its legislative power. Thus the 
power of acting by a majority would be tyranny over the mi- 
hority, if it had wot been conceded by the social compact. 
| Upon this grovad, it must be obvious that the social must pre- 
cede the constitutional compact, avd that the power to form the 
latter must be derived from the former. But, until there be a 
| State, there can be neither need for aGovernment, or the pow- 

er to form it. So that, if the People had not, at the time the 
Constitution was formed, existed in distinct political bodies, 
they must all have existed in ove political body before they 


could either need a Goverament, or possess the power to form 
at.” 











informed how the People could absolve 


Agaio: 

* Now, as--unless | am wrong as to the formation and eha- 
racter of States, and uuless I have read the Constitution wrong 
~-that instromeot not only was not formed by the People at 
large, but could not, as I have before said, have been formed 
by them, it could get have been formed by the People in any 
other capacity than as States. It was, we know, formed by re- 
presentatives from the States, and it was adopted by the re- 
presentatives of the States severally : for the members of the 
Conventions in the several States were not less representatives 
of the States severally, than their Legislative representatives.” 


General Hayne said, in the debate alluded to: 


“It cannot be denied, that, at the time the Constitution waa 
framed, the People of the United States were members of re- 
guiarly orgavized Governments, citizens of independent States 
—and, unless these State Governments had been dissolved, it 
was impossible that the People could have entered into any 
compact, but as citizens of these States. Suppose an assent 
to the Constitution had been given by all the People within a 
certain district of any State, but that the State, iv its sovereign 
capacity, had refused its assent, would the People of that dis 
trict have become citizens of the United States? Surely oot. 
It is clear, then, that, in adopting the Constitution, the People 
did not and could not have acied in any other character than as 
citizens of their respective States. And if, on the adoption of 
the Constitution, they became citizens of the United States, it 
was only by virtue of that clause of the Coastitution of the U. 
States which declares that ‘the citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all the privileges and immunities of citizens of the 
several States.’ In choosing members to the Conveution, the 
States acted through their Legislatures, by whose authority the 
Constitution, when framed, was submited, for ratification, to 
Conventions of the People. the usual and most appropriate or- 
gan of the sovereign will. I am not disposed to dwell longer 
on this point, which does appear, to my mind, to be too clear 
to admit of coutroversy.”-—p.10. 

We shall conclude our arguments upon this point by a quo. 
tation from a late writer, who has so well summed up the evi- 
dences of the sovereignty of the States, that we cannot forbear 
transcribing his own words : 


* Now, what is the evidence furnished by the whole detail of 
facts, of our early history, to establish the proposition of the 
independent sovereignty of the States, and of the formation of 
our Federai Government by such States, aud not by the eollee- 
tive body of the People? The evidence is this: 

*]. That the several colonies commenced with separate acé 
of resistance to the tyranny of Great Britain. 

“2. That some of these colonies adopted separate Constitt-) 
tions and Declarations of ludependence previous to the adoy” 
tion of similar measures by a general action of the colonies. Fe) 
instance, South Carolina and Virgivia established independeu — 
Constitutions and forms of Government several months previ 
ous to the general Declaration of ludependence-—upwards o 
two years antecedent to the * Articles of Confederation,’ ans 
twelve years before the adoption of the present Federal Cou- 
stitution ; acting, for all that period, as perfectly distinct aud 
independent sovereignties. 

“3. The original colonies, by the general Declaration of In- 
dependence, formally proclaimed themselves free and indepen- 
dent States, with all their rights of sovereiguty unlimited aud 
uncontroled. 

“4. ‘That, by their onginal Articles of Confederation, these 
free and independent States acknowledged and agreed ther 
‘each State retained its sovereignty, freedom, and independ. 
ence.” 

“5S. That these sovereign rights have pot been sacrificed ¢ 
surrendered, beyond a certain limited portion, which, by the 
constitutional compact, the several States have bestowed vpe 
the Federal Government. But have, by the very terms of the 
compact, expressly retained ali others undiminished aud unim 
paired. | 

“6. That the Federal Government, as established by the said 
constitutional compact, is, in fact, the creature of the several 
States, aud not of the collective body of the People. I. Be-) 
cause the number of Delegates to the Convention which fra-| 
med that Goverument were nof in the ratio of population, the 
smaller States having, in many instances, a greater number 
than the larger. ll. Because the votes in that Convention 
were taken by States, and not by Members, or according to po- 
pelatioo—each State giving but one rote ; so that a minority of 
the People, constituting seven States in the Convention, with a 
population of 936,700, may have framed the Constitution, 
against a majority of three to one, (2,984,600,) constituting the 
five remainivg States which attended, or against a still larger 
majority. if all the States had attended. IL]. Because the 
adoption and ratification of the Constitution was subinitied, by 
its OWD provisions, to a majority of the States to effect, and not 
to a majority of the People ; by which means the nine smaller 
States, containing a population of 1,760,200, may bave rauhed 
aud given life to that instrument, which was previously a mere 
‘dead letter,’ in opposition to the four larger States, with a pe- 
pulation of 2,124,500 ; in other words, a minority may have 
overruled a majority of over 360,000. By this means, also, if 
the five smaller States (with a population of 622,000,) had re- 
fused to accede, they could have prevented the adaption of that 
instrument by the eight larger States, (with a population of 3,- 
299,300) : in other words, a minority mav have overruled a 
majority of five to one. IV. Because the number of Delegates 
in each State Convention, for adopting the Coustitution, bere 
no proportion to their relative population, some of the States ha- 
ving ten limes the number of Delegates appeinted by others. 
V. Because, when the Constitution was adopted and ratified 
by the nine States, it had no virtue or efficacy in those States 
which did not adopt it. (as North Carolina and Rhode Island,) 
and never could have such efficacy until they chose to aceede, 


even though a majority of the Peopie, of five to ove, had giveo 
it their assent. 
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‘*In addition to these considerations, it is further evident, 
from the fifth article of this Constitution, that it is the work of 
the separate States: for that article provides that no amend- 
ment or alieration shall be made (or ratified) but by three-fourths 
of the several States, either by their Legislatures, or Conven- 
tions. And, whilst this power is possessed by the States, not 
all the powers of the Federal Government can touch the Con- 
stitution of the smallest State of the Union. So, ngain, each of 





these States has an equal representation in the higher branch 
of the Federal Legisiature, of which it cannot te deprived. And 
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«From all these facts in the early history of our country, 
snd from the true nature of the compact itself, it would assu- 
ediy seem to be beyond eavil or dispute that our Federal Con- 
ritutios is but a compact between sovereign aud independent 
s:ates, who thereby agreed to furm a General Government, 
vith certain limited and specific powers, retaining all other | 
owers to themselves.”"——[ Essays by Hampden, published at 
‘harleston, S.C, 





We trust we have now shown, conclusively, that the several 
states of this Union were free, sovereign, and independent 
states, when they formed the Constitution of the U. States, 
ad that as free, sovereign, and independent States, they form- 
d and raufied that iustrament. 


New Jersey. SULPICIUS. 











FUR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


Io your paper, of the 25th ultimo, I perceive an article from 
he * New Jersey Chronicle,” in which the writer states that 
- There is one fact, which demonstrates exactly the amount of 
enefit derived, by the journeymen mechanics, from the Tariff 
aws of this country, to wit, that, with every addition which 
as from time to time been made to the Tariff duties, there has 
een a general and essential reduction of journeymen’s wages,” 


“ 

jt is a little unfortunate that the writer, who, no doubt, could 
ave done it, has not showu Aow if is that high duties produce 
ow wages. Had he dove this, | am convioced, from the abi- 
lity manifested in his article, he would have shown it more 
clearly than J ean, and he would have performed an essential 
service to the unprejudiced part of those who think that the 
welfare aod happiness of mechanics and artisans rise in a cor- 
responding ratio with high duties, aud that all our energies 
ought to be directed to the elevation of those who will support 
an object so laudable and important. 

I have, uatil four or five years ago, believed, with the major 
part of the commuuity, that, in proportion as protection is af- 
forded to domestic mauufactures, the mechanic's wages, enga- 
ged in those manufactures, advance : but I fouod it was not 
the fact, and why it was not so, I could not perceive, uatil late- 
ly, when I saw, clearly, that low wages must be a necessary 
cousequence of high duties, which I will attempt to show, and 
make a few brief remarks oo the effects of the manufacturing 
system. 

When Congress lays a duty on the importation of a certain 
article, it undoubtedly, for a short time, gives a stimulus to a 
similar article manufactured here, the supply not being equal 
to the demand, as heretofore ; but, no sooner does the foreigu 
manufacturer know that his goods caunot be imported on as 
easy terms as before, thau he ascertains by what means he can 
overcome this difficulty. The first thing he does is to reduce 
his workmen's wages in every department, or in such as he 
thinks proper; and no doubt this reduction 1s more than an 
equivalent for the duty required—by which means he will be 
enabled to seil his goods at a lower price than before the duty 
was laid on; aod this, with the increase of the article manu- 
factared here, arising from the anticipated prospects to result 
from the duty, must inevitably produce a depression of price. 
This causes the home manufacturer to have recourse to a re- 
duction of Ais workmen's wages, and we find, that, ** with ev- 
ery addition which has from tene to time been made to the Ta- 
riff duties, there has been a reduction of journeymen’s wages,” 
and this reduction has been immense in some branches. For 
instance—a three-fourths of a yard wide plaid, seven hundred 
reed, in the year 1818, was seven cents per yard for weaving ; 
now the same is two aud a half cents, or a reduction of pearly 
two-thirds iu the poor weavers’ wages. And yet, when feeling 
this reduction, and seeing huodreds of their fellow-workmen 
obliged to engage in other pursuits, there ave thousands of wea- 
vers, who are told by, and believe, their employers, that, if 
we had a moderate Tariff they would have less wages and lit- 
tle work, or be entirely without! Sach is the opimion of those 
who either have but a very limited understanding, or who sa- 
criiee it to the ignorant or interested purposes of their em- 
plovers. 

But there is another consideration of this subject, and a me-. 
lancholy one too, and that is, the pernicious influence whieh 
manufactures, as established and supported at present, will bave 
on the political institutions of this couatry—which ae man, who 
has examined the subject seriously, and ts pot iaterested ia ma- 
nufactures, will deny. 

By high duties, one man (or perhaps several may unite—it 
is the same in effect.) erects a large factory, a store for provi- 
sions, a house for himself, and small houses for his workmen 
and their families; he may bave 50, 100, or 200 men, in his ew- 
ploy ; he is acquiring riches, power, and influence, while the 
employed are the reverse; he has an extensive -ontrol over his 
workmen, aud, if the religious and political views of any of 
them do not coincide with those of their employer, these men 
must either be silent, (and, in that case, they might as weil be 
under the despotic Governments of Spain or Portugal,) or, if 
they give a free expression of their opinions, and act accord- 
ingly, it is a hundred to one they incur their employer's dis- 
pleasure ; and how few, so circumstanced as these men are, 
would commit ao act so ruinous to their dearest interests. But 
suppose (though it is a supposition not to be entertained by 
those who know any thing of buman nature and the state of 
society,) that this employer should be of a mild liberal disposi- 
tion, aud have no wish to control others in their political ae- 
ens—yet, with his acquisitioas of wealth, power (legal and 
Virtual.) and influence, he must be dillerent from all other men 
with whom I am acquainted, if he does not feel and take ad- 
vantage of his situation, especially when urged on by zealous 
and interested partisans. 

It has been contended that the workmen of this country are 
too independent to submit to the dictation of their employers, * 
aud an iustance has been brought forward, of a draywan of this 
city leaving the employment of a merchant, rather than be 
controled in his political course. But, admitting this, for ar- 
gument's sake, there is a material difference between the case 
of a drayman and that of a factory man. The drayman, when 
he finds that his employer is a tyrant, can quit his service, and 


——— _— 


States, forming, perbaps, a) hauling, digging, &c. Not so with the factoryman: he rents | 
minority of the People, may arrest (or nullify) the measures of | his house, gets bis provisions aud work, from ene man ; they 
» majority of that People in the same House, and of a vast ma- 
vority of the People in the House below. 


are all in one place ; and, if the workman removes to another 

place, it wil) be a similar one to that which he has left: for, 

from having always been employed in factories, or in sedenta- | 
ry employ, his habits and strength will not permit him to per- 
form any heavy work. Thus situated, he must remain so, sub- 
ject, in an extensive degree, to the will and control of the fae- 
tory lord ; and this will be the situation of thousands who are 
politically independent, and of tens of thousands of living in- 
fants, and of those yet uubern. ' | 
We are madly listening to, and guided by, the interested and | 
the ignorant, (though, perhaps, some of them well intentioned.) | 
lo a short time we shall be under the ecoutro! of Banks, ehar- 

ters, monopolies, and * exclusive privileges; our nation wall | 
he rich—that ts, we shall have mea possessed of immense for- | 
tunes, and ail the necessary consequences ; but the mass of the 

people will resemble the plebeiaus of Europe : their comforts 

aud welfare will cease to exist, their morals will degenerate, 

and their political power be absorbed by those whe have been | 
more cuuning and fortunate, aud whe will not fail to use it as | 
suils their purpose. | 
Of the physicai aud demoralizing effects of the factory sys- | 
tem, [ have said nothing, though much may be said of them. | 
I have wot been an ivattentive observer of men and things. If| 
any man thinks that this picture is overcharged, Time, that | 
great prover of all things, will undeceive him, as I feel confi- | 
dent it will. I myself have been twenty years engaged in| 
manufactures. Dd. | 
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; 
* No doubt the Republican Institutions of this country produce a sa- | 
lutary influence on the people; but, when a man is poor—when he has | 
nething but his miserable earnings to support himself and family—he 
has a dread, in case of displeasing his employer, of being dismissed 
from his employ, or of his wages being diminished: and this has the 
same eflect as though he submitted to the dictetion of his employer. 
Nor ought this to surprise us, when we jook at men, laying exclusive 
claims to respectability, engaged in broils, disorders, bargains, intrigaes, 
unnatural! coalitions, and a desertion of principles—and for what ’—for 
wonky. And, if we cannot find independence with wealth, how can 
we expect to find it with poverty ? 
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DISCONTINUANCE OF THIS JOURNAL. 


The subscribers to the Banxer OF THE CONSTITUTION are 
respectfully informed that its publication will terminate with 
the present volume, in December next. As by our terms, which 
will be fouad on the last page of the paper, subscriptions are 
payable in advance, we trust that we shall not be considered as 
urging an unreasonable request, if we solicit aa early settle- 
ment of all outstanding accounts. Remittances by mail, at our 
risk and expense, will be acceptable from every quarter. 

In consequence of this arrangement, the publication of ** The 
Monthly Journal of Politieal Economy” will be postponed un- 
til the first of January next; when a copy of the first number 
will be transmitted to each subscriber to the Banner, whose ac- 
count to the end of the year shall have been paid. Those who 
ma* then desire to withdraw from our list, but may have a de- 
licacy in saying so directly, will have an opportunity of coing 
it, by merely withholding a renewal of their subseription. 

*.* Those subscribers to the Banner, whose names have 
been received by us since January last, and who may wish to 
receive the previous Nos. of the present volume,can bave them 
if immediate application be made. Those few who have paid 
subscriptions in advance, which will run into the year 1833, 
will be refunded the amount overpaid, or, at their option, re- 
ceive the Monthly Journal for the unexpired term. 











The Cholera. Independent of the agency of this terrific 
disease as a destroyer of human life, its influence cannot fail to 
be most sensibly felt upon all the various pursuits of industry, 
and particularly in the seaports, where so large a portion of 
the population are dependent, for their living, upon ao uninter- 
rupted course of trade. Thus the inability to grant clean bills 
of health, by the proper authorities, operates as a great ob- 
struction to the exporting trade of the country ; whilst the he- 
sitation of country merchants to visit the Atlantic cities to pro- 
cure their usual supplies of goods, must necessarily be produc- 
tive of inconvenience, if uot of temporary embarrassment, to 
importers. : 

Retailers of goods, mechanics, and tradesmen of all kinds, 
in places visited by the epidemic, must also feel their full share 
of its effects. The disposition to purchase articles, except what 
are absolutely necessary, is, with most people, restrained ; and 
it is impossible that there can be, in a large community, any 
great and sudden dimiuution of the demand for store goods, or 
the ordinary products of industry, without oceasioning great 
distress amongst those who have smail capitals, or who depend 
upon daily sales or manual jabor for support. Even the people 
who atteud the market with perishable fruit and vegetables, 
from the surrounding country, feel most heavily the effects of a 
diminished demand for their productions, which canvot be laid 
aside for future ase. Such a geueral derangement in the cir- 
culation of commodities, cauuot but operate upon rents, and, 
should many mercantile failures take place, upon Bank divi- 
dends—so that the rich come in for their share of the loss, in- 
dependent of the increased taxes and contributions for which 
they are called upon, to relieve the distresses of the poor, and 
to provide for the public health. 





eater into tbat of another map, or he ean be employed at job 


scale of living of most peoople is so far above absolute want 
that the great mass are enabled to stand, without ruip, some 
reduction in their incomes, whether arising from capital, land, 





or labor. It is quite possible for a family that expends $2,000 
a year, to live ov $1,500 ; it is quite possible for one that ex- 


peads $1,000, to live upon $750 ; and it is quite possible fur 
one that expends #300 a year, to live upon $225—that is, upon 
75 cents a day, instead of 1 dollar. But so great a reduction 
as this is not required for a whole year. Three months may be 
considered as the limit of the calamity ; and it will, therefore. 
appear, that oone but the very poorest can come to actua! 
waut by the existence of the Cholera: for, what family is 
there, which has need of retrenchment, which canoot encoun- 
ter a great reduction of their expenses for three mouths? Stil! 
there will be many cases of intense suffering. That large and 
respectable class of females who keep boarding-houses, wil! 
experience great distress, owing to the flight of their regular 
boarders, and the total absence of transient ones. The keen- 
ers of hotels will suffer in the same way. Large bodies of jour- 
neymen mechanics may be dismissed from employment ; and. 
where they have families dependent on their labor. the result 
cannot but be disastrous. : 

But let us look at the bright side of the picture. After the 
disease has passed away, there will naturally be a revival ia 


business. The joy of many, that they have escaped the ma- 


lady, will lead to liberal expenditures, whilst, with others. the 
necessity of supplying wants of clothing, furniture. and articles 
of luxury, deferred during the preceding three muaths, will re- 
quire large supplies. The country people, who wil! have reap- 
ed a rich harvest from the citizens during their exile, wil] briog 
back the money, to be exchanged for goods. The Western 
trade will open ; and, should the disease not penetrate al! 
through the interior, a great revival of the country trade mast 
take place in October and November. This will compensate, 
in some degree, for past losses ; and, although many families 
will be called upon to mourn the loss of respectable and valu- 
able members, yet the community will have been relieved from 
the support of a far greater number of idle and worthless be- 
ings, who lived only to consume the fruits of the industry of 
others, without coptributiog in the slightest degree to the pecu- 
niary or moral wealth of society. 








The Iron Duty. In the year 1830 Congress passed a jaw 
fixing the duty on rail-road iron at the same rate as bar iron. 
and authorizing a drawback of all the duty paid except twen- 
ty-five per centum ad valorem, equal to $7 or $8 per ton. upon 
satisfactory proof being given, to the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, that the said iron had been laid down, “by any State or 
incorporated company,” upon any road or inclined plane. Jk 
seems, however, that the Internal Improvement branch of the 
American System was not satisied with this eacroachment 
upou the Tariff branch. Nothing short of Free Trade would 
suit it, and, accordingly, during the recent session of Congress. 
an Act was passed actually allowing a drawback of the whole 
amount of the duty. upon proof of the iron’s being laid down. 
After this, we do hope that the Tariff Party will not attempt 
to humbug the people with the nonsense of high duties making 
goods cheap, when they show, by their own acts, their utter 
disbelief of the docirine. 

And pray why should special favors be displayed to rail-road 
companies, aud vot to canal and bridge companies? Why 
should a rail-road company be exempt from duty on its iron 
rails, whilst a cana! or bridge company has to pay a most exor. 
bitant duty upon all the nails, spikes, ehains, bolts. bars, hinges. 
fastenings, and the various other objects made of iron, which 
are so extensively used iu the construction of their works? If 
there is any sound reason why this discrimination should be 
made, we would be giad to see it pointed out. The Govern- 
ment of the United States was not instituted for the purpose 
of making fish of one and flesh of another. And we should 
like to know why a favor should be granted to aa “ ineorpera- 
ted company,” which is devied to an individual. 

In truth, the whole of our legislation at Washington seeins 
to be designed *‘to make the rich richer, and the potent more 
powerful,” and, if persevered in much longer, cannot fail to 
overthrow the liberties of the people. 
new law to which we have referred : 


The following is the 


AN ACT to release from duty Iron prepared for and actually laid on 
rail-ways or inclined planes. 

Be it enacted, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled, Tat, when it shall be gatis- 
factorily proved, to the Secretary of the Treasury, that any rail iron, 
imported for the purpose of being applied in the constraction of any 
sadbctel or inclined plane, by any State or incorporated company, has 
been actually and permanently laid on any such rail-road or inclined 
plane, then, and in that case, he may allow a drawback of the duty on 
such rail iron so laid ; or, if the duty shali have been actually paid, he 
may refand the same; any thing mm any Act to the contrary notwith- 
standing : Provided, that no iron shall be considered as rail-road iron. 
but such as is prepared to be laid upon rail-roads, or inclined planes, 
without further manufacture. 

Section 2. And be it further enacted, That, whenever any rail-road 
iron may have been, or shall hereafter be, imported, by any State or. 
incorporated company, for the purpose of being laid down on any rail 
road, and the bonds given for the duties on the same shall become due 
beture the said tron can be so laid down, the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to extend the time for the payment of 
so much of said bonds as shall be equal to the amountef the drawbacks 
to which said State or company may be entitled: Provided, the time 
shall not be extended beyond three years from the date of the imperta- 
tion ; and, where any such State or company may have already. paid 
the whole amount of any such bend, the Secretary of the Treasufy bet 
authorized to cause the amount of the drawback on the same to be re- 





I; fortunately happens, in this country, however, that the 


funded, on taking bond, with safficient sureties, that the same shall ‘be 
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repaid should the iron, for which said bond way be given, not be actu- July, approving the Bank Veto ; but having, in the next few | propositions, can be deemed 
days, undergone a change of ownership, by a dissolution of the views. 


ally laid down within three years from the time of importation. 
Approved July 14, 1832. 





' 
Documents of the Free Trade Convention.—-Ia our paper of 


the 23d of May last we published No. 6 of Mr. Lee’s Exposi- 
tion, leaving three Nos. of the valuable work of that gentieman 


to be subsequently brought into this volume. Having now com- | 


pleted the proceedings of Congress, we give to-day No. 9 of 
e Exposition, which will be soon followed by the remainder 
—after which we will publish Mr. Adams's Report from the 
Committee ou Manufactures, and then commence the F'ree 
Trade Speeches which have not yet appeared to this journal. 





South Carolina.—Colonel Drayton has declined accepting a 
publie dinuer at Charlestou, ofeved to him by the Union Party, 
zad has promised to lay before the public iis views in relation 
to the Tariff. which differ from those of the two Senators aud 
six Representatives. his colleagues, published ia our last paper. 
Whea they appear, we shall lay them before our readers, that 


they may be in possession of what may be considered the 


ground-work of the movements of both the political parties of 


south Carolina. Towards that State all eyes will be turned 


or a considerable time to come. Should the election, on the 
second Mouday of October, eventuate in the election of a suf- 
ficient number of advocates of a State Convention to consti- 
tute two-thirds of each House, it appears to us as beyoud all 
doubt that such a Convention will be cailed, for the purpose of 
nullifying, within ihe limits of South Carolina, the protective 
Tarif. The first movement of the Nullification 
Party, since the adjournment of Congress, took place on the 


duties of the 


30th of July, at Charleston ; and, as the proceedings of that 
day will, in all probability, be followed up by similar expres- 
sions of opinion and determination in all the Districts of the 
State, we have given them entire in this day’s paper, as a part 
of the history of what there is too much reason to fear is ** the 


beginoing of the end.” 


tector,” having previously abandoned General Jackson, on ac- 


> —= — _— 


| partuership between the editors or proprietors, it veered round 
as quick as a Northwester, aud, on the 26th, came out against 
the Veto, General Jackson, and the whole concerm! The pre- 
sent Editor appears to be a thorough-going American System 


_man, as will appear from the following exposition of his prin- 
ciples : 


“In Politics, [ shall support the American System to its fall extent ; 
Internal Improvements, by great vational roads ; subscriptions to the 
principal Canals, connecting our navigable waters; to Rail Roads ; to 
clearing out our large rivers ; and the distribution of the surplus reve- 
nue, and the proceeds of the sale of the public lands, among the seve- 
ral States. 

“ Will advocate an increased Tariff, to the benefit of the farmer, me- 


chanic, and manufacturer, and oppose the importation of all foreign 
_ goods that we can make at home. 


* Will support the re-chartering of the Bank of the United States, 
and a uniform currency, to the exclusion of petty Banks and Brokers’ 
Offices in every County in the State. 

“ Will resist Nullification, and Southern doctrines and policy. 

* Will prefer Principles and Measures, not Men—the good of my 
country, to that of any man or party.” 


The * Philadelphia Inquirer,’ aud * Bickuell’s Counterfeit De- 


count of the Veto, the Mifflin Eagle makes the third Jackson 
paper, in Pennsylvania, which has taken decided ground against 
the Administration. Five others kicked at the Veto when it 
first appeared, but three of them have very handsomely backed 
out. The others stand still. Six or eight papers slided by the 
subject, without giving ao opinion one way or the other. 





Bell's Weekly Messenger.—There are certain editors, in this 
country, who hold Bell’s Weekly Messenger as high authority 
upon questions of political economy, commerce, and finance ; 
and yet there is scarcely another British newspaper that con- 
tains such trash upon these identical subjects. We have had 
occasion, several times, to notice the flimsiness of its argu- 
ments. and its slender title to public confidence ; and intend 
now to expose its ignorance upou matters of finance, so that 





Papers in South Carolina.—-We find that we were in error, 
in our last, in supposing the number of political papers in that 
We omitted * The Llive,” published at 
The Mountaineer,” published at Greenville— 


State to be nineteen. 
Columbia, and * 
which makes the total number fourteen in favor of, aud seven 


opposed to, Nullifieationu. 





. . . r 7 p , 
Erchange on England now below par.—The Journal of Com- 


merce, of the 2d instant. contained the following article: 


“-* 


Bills on England were sold, yesterday, at 55 per centum premium— 
i very sinall business only being dove. ‘The rate on Prance was 5f. 


4) per dollar. It strikes us that it would be better to abolish the erro- 


he who understands the A B C of politics may see its utter 
shallowness. 

In a Jate article upon the expediency of reducing the expen- 
ses of the Diplomatic Intercourse of Great Britain, a measure 
in itself proper enough, it undertakes to show that a saving 
could be effected of £300,000 sterling per anoum, and that, by 
means of this saving, the people might be coutemporaneously 
reiileved from “the assessed taxes, and the house and window 
tax,’ amounting to four millions per annum. Its language is 
this: 


What we would propose, is, to abolish all Ambassadors, and to trans- 
act international business by Consuls. This wight be effected by au 





neous par on England of 84 44 the pound sterling, now that Congress ) 
have fixed it at $4 80, and let Exchange be sold at so many dollars and | 
ents the pound. The calculations would be much more simple, and | 
we should not then be always passing through a falsehood in order to 
arrive at a truth, when the truth is mach easier reached by a direct 
process. ‘The present rate of Exchange on England is not in fact 64 
per centum premium, but 2 per centuin discount. It would be much 
better not to call it either, but S4 75 the pound ste rling. 


We decidedly agree with the Journal of Commerce, that the 
oid mode of computing Exchange upon Engiaud should be at 
ouce abandoned, and substituted by the one proposed. We 
should in that way get rid, in a great degree, of the mystilica- 
uon about the exchange being against the country, balance of 
trade, the drain of specie, &c., which has had such a powerful 
influence in sustaining the delusion of the Restrictive System. 





‘Things will thea be called by their right names ; and, wheu a 
cloth manufacturer goes into the market te buy a bill in order | 
a 


j rm Ftis 


[O JMIY | foreign yarn, aud fiuds that he can buy a bill for 
£100 sterling for S400, he wiil not be so able to prove to iis} 
customers that the balance of trade is against the country, as | 
he is pow when this same sum of $480 is called, in mercaatile 
phraseology, f rohit perc nium pre mium. | 

it is worthy of remark, that, in our mode of computing Ex-| 
change vpon France, Amsterdam, and Hamburg, we never. 
discount. 


. , 
rytra 


: . - nA - 
SpCcan Ul G Lil ul 


‘Khe quotatious are expressed | 


—— - 
biis On Ff rauce., 


of. 40¢. per dollar ; 
Amsierdam, 40 ceuts per guilder ; 


Hamburg, 35 cents per mare banco. 


Those who dea! in Exchange kuew that 5 frances and 36 


ceulimes, or hundredth parts of a franc, tad a fraction, consti- 





tute the par ot a dollar—that 40 cents is ihe par of a guilder— | 
and 33) cents the par of a mare ban¢o ; and, when they see | 
auy Geparture from this standard, they perceive, at once, how | 
much above or below par the rate is. Thus, in the quotation | 
above given, by the Jourual of Commerce, of bills on France, | 


i 
at 5 francs 40 centimes, it is at once perceived that a dollar | 


-will purchase a bill for 4 ceutimes, or hundredth parts of a) 


frane, more than its par value; aud that, consequently, exchange | 


on France is at about j] per ceatum discount. | 

in making the foregoing remarks, we are not unmindful of | 
the fact that the mere circumstance of our Act of Congress, | 
declaring the pound sterling to be equivalent to $4 80, does | 
not establish any fixed par of exchange, except for the caleu-| 
lation of duties. Silver may rise or fall in Lugland, and thus 
alter this nominal par. There is no true par, but ounce of sil- 
ver agaiust ounce of silver, or ounce of gold against ounee of 
gold. 





Jumping back again.—The Mifflin Eagle, a Jackson paper, 
published in Lewistowa, in this State, came out, oa the 19th 


enable the people to pay au annual tax of four millions, the 








| We are quite sure that n0 paper, which advances such shallow 


expenditure of fifty thousand pounds per annum. Here would be a 
saving of three hundred thousand pounds a year. Now, we should 
propose that this three hundred thousand pounds should be employed 
in a way to sink altogether the most oppressive of taxes, viz. the assess- 
ed taxes and the house and window tax. ‘These taxes amount to four 
millions per annum. Now, suppose a sum of money was borrowed to 
pay this amount yearly. The saving on the diplomatic expenditure 
would be three hundred thousand pounds. The half of this sum, one 
hundred and fifty thousand, would pay the interest of the loan yearly. 
And the other moiety would form a sinking fund, which would very 
rapidly extinguish the principal! borrowed. So that, out of the very sa- 
vings of our present very excravagant diplomatic expenditure, a sum of 
money might be raised to liquidate, by annual interests, and by the es- 
tablisiiment of sinking funds, the most heavy and oppressive of our 
taxes. 

We earnestly hope this suggestion may not be thrown away upon a 
Ministry professing economy,as we sre persuaded that no relief will be 
more acceptable to the people, than the removal of the assessed taxes: 
and, upon looking around upon the different heads of our annual ex. 
penditure, we can no where find a more ready means of saving, than 
in this idle and frivolous, but costly and incumbering, department of 
diplomacy. 

Now, at the first glimpse of a proposition which supposes 
that a saving of three hundred thousand pounds a year could 
most simple mind must discover a fallacy. How the Messen- 
ger could have been so thick-headed as not to discover it, does 
truly amaze us: for, bungler as it is, we did not think it could 
have bungled so grossly. No doubt it was the hocus-pocus of 
the sinking fund which bewildered it—that grand machine, in- 
tended to defraud posterity, by makiug them pay the debts 
contracted through the folly aud extravagance of their ances- 
tors. But let us look at the Messenger’s reasoning. 

There are foar millions of taxes per annum now collected, 
and from which it is proposed to relieve the people. lostead, 
however, of raising that money, an equal amount is to be bor- 
rowed, payable at some future time. ‘The interest upon this, 
at something less than four per centum per annum, is to be) 
£150,000, which is to be derived from cutting dowy the ex- 


= 


sound authority for any fiuane,, 
Se 

Commerce of the West.—-A writer, in the New York Ady. 
cate; furnishes a long list of the names of the steamboats etn. 
ployed on the Western waters, and estimates the tonnage y 
these boats, with those vow building, at Sifty thousand toy, 
aod their value at three to four millions of dollars. It is to hs 
lamented that such gross ignorance should prevail, as is di 
played by this writer, in supposing that the increase of the jp. 
land commerce of che country is due to the Restrictive Sy. 
tein, aod not to the native evergy, enterprize, and resources, oi 
the Western People. It is the principle of Free Trade betwee, 
the different States, which gives to the internal and coastiy, 
trades all their vigor ; and, were the same principle allowed 
operate on the foreigu trade, the inland commerce would }. 
immensely augmented. Can any man doubt that, if the foreigy 
markets for American products were eularged,‘as they would 
be by our cousenting to receive foreign goods at low duties. 
that the steamboat navigation on the Western waters would 


vr 
amazingly increased ? 


We must be careful to distinguish be. 
tween that success which results ia spite of particular measures. 
and that which flows from them as a cause. If we would think 
and act wisely, we must take care, when we see a man With 
ove finger less than his neighbor prosper ia his business, nor 
to delude ourselves into the belief that he prospers in conse. 
qu ce of the loss of his finger, when it can be so clearly de- 
monstrated that he thrives in spite of his loss. 





The American System of ancient origin.—-The Tariff Party 
ascribe the fall in the prices of goods to the Tariff. Jn forme; 
times, when the money-prices of commodities rose in England, 
in consequence of the depreciatien in the valuation of gold and 
silver, owing to the increase in their quantity, the same sort of 
people, in that country, ascribed the rise to the dissolution o! 
the Monasteries, which was just about as capable of effecting 
such a result, as a tax upon goods is to reduce their price. 
The following article, on the subject, is 

From a late London paper. 

Veceras_e Sursrances usep ror tHe Foop or Man -This is ano- 
ther interesting litte work, for which we are indebted to the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and it contains a great deal of ver, 
entertaining and instructive matter respecting a subject with which we 
are much more practically than theoretically familiar. In speaking of 
the use of corn in England, the writer says: ‘‘'T he people, in the days 
of Henry 8th, felt the change in the moncy-ralue of provisions, although 
the real value remained the same, and they ascribed the circumstance 
to the dissolution of the Monasteries. There is an old song of that day 
in the Somersetshire dialect, which indicates the nature of the popular 
error : 
“Tl tell thee what, good vellowe, 

Bevore the vriars went hence, 
A bushel of the best wheat 

Was zold for vourteen pence! 


“ And vorty eggs a penny, 
That.were both good and newe ! 

And thie I say myself have seen, 
And yet I am no Jewe !” 


The same prejudice still holds in regard to fluctuations in the nomi- 
nal value of currency. 





The Bank: of Macon The Georgia Journal contains the 
following article relative to the failure of this Bank : 





The following will be painful intelligence, we fear, to many of our 
friends. ‘The failure of the Bank is said to be for a very large amount 


—two hundred and serenty-odd thousand dollars of its notes being in cir- 
culation : 


“The public are hereby advertised that the Macon Bank has stopped, 
and will not resume, pay ment. The assets of the Bank have been iais- 
signed to trustees, for the general and equal benefit of the creditors of 
the institution. 


“ Macon, July 39, 1832. L. ATKINSON, Cashier.” 








Progress of the Cholera.—-The following are the reports of 
Philadelphia and New York, for the last week ; by which it 
will be seen that, in the latter city, the disease has greatly de- 
clined : 

IN PHILADELPHIA, 





penses of the diplomatic intercourse. ‘The remaiving sum of| 
£150,000, saved by the same process, is to go to a sinking | 
fund for the extinguishment of the debt of four millions, by aa- 
sual instalments, which would thus, in the process of time, all 
be paid. The reasoning would be sound | 
enough if the four millions usuaily raised by the assessed taxes | 
and the house and window tax were no looger wanted after | 
the end of the first year. 
case. 


So far, so good. 


but this, uvfortanately, is not the 
They are required to be raised annually, and we should 
like to know how the iuterest op the second loan of feur mil- 
lions is to be paid, and where its sinking fund is to come from, 
seeing that the whole amount of the diplomatic saving, in all 
future years, is pledged for the payment of the principal and 
interest of the first loan. A school-boy would not have ut- 
tered such nonsense as this, upon so important a subject ; and 








Cases. Deaths. 

August &, - - - lid - 46 
9, . - - 154 - 538 

10, - . - 142 - Ju 

Ii, - - - 126 - 33 

12, - - . 110 . 3! 

13, - - . 130 . 49 

14, : - - lil - 37 

‘Total for the week, — - - 837 -~ 293 
Add number previously reported, 575 - 250 


Grand Total, - : 


-_— 


IN NEW YORK. 


1462 - 643 


Cases. Deaths. 
August 7, - - . 89 . 39 
8, - - - S& 7f- 
9, - - - 730 Cte OSS 
10, . - : 97 - 26 
Hl, - . - 76—C‘ tO 
r2, . - . 67 Stig 23 
13, : : . 1005 - @B 
Total for the weck,~— - - 589 186 
Add aumber previously reported, 4384 1754 


Grand Total, ‘ 
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Editorial Correspondence. 





Pinevite, (S. C.) July 28th, 1832. 

Se x li is deeply to be regretted that your 
ile effurts have not met with the stecess, in the North, which 
yew deserve. 1 had long hoped that the credit of arresting the 
psurd principle of the, Protecting System, would have been 
jue to the good sense of the people of the United Srates. Fate 
ppears to decree otherwise, and all the glory ts destined to 
ne little State of South Carolina. I place uulimited confh- 
‘ence in the Virtue of Nullification. We may be met with phy- 
ical power. If so, the key-stone will be laid on the arch of 
(merican folly.* Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat. If 
south Cafolina falls, she will not fall alome : il unable to sus- 


@ o + * 


—  —a 


at the time, and permitting a competition, the manufacturers 
meet at a subsequent period, aod fix a price for the year, 
which, by agreement, is binding on all the members of the as- 
sociation, and which is so caleulated as to give them a remu- 
nerating price, at all events, for their goods, and throw the loss, 
if any, from the vicissitudes of the markets, Xe., oo the farm- 
ers. Nor is this a ease in which individual interests can pre- 
vent one party to the bargain from taking an undue advantage 
of the other : for the manufacturers, in consequence of the pri- 
vileges accorded to them by the Legislatures, of forming jornt- 
stock companies, and actiog through a few agents or directors, 
are able to give full effect to their decisions—while the farmers 
have no organized channels of commeniecation. The geontle- 
/mao to whom I have alluded, and who was a great wool- 
grower, but has recently determined to sei! his sheep, remark- 





° : ! 
rain herself, she will still find strength enough to pull dowa her 
‘ ¢ 


ed, that, on going, a few days ago, to a hardware shop, to pur- 
| chase a farming utensil, be was offered ove, for which a dollar 


press. 


assailants after her; and then will the infatuated majority ef 
this Confederacy find this fair fabric of our ancestors one uvo- 
vistinguishable mass of desolation. 


Kineston, (S. C.) August Ist, 1832. 
Dear Sir: * * * * * Weare clearly convinced that | 
neither reason, right, justice, nor any thing that appertains to | 
equal privileges, is to be expected from that reckless majority, | 
or to be looked for any longer. Our hopes have vanished for 
the promised returning sense of justice ; and, so certain as the 
sun sets this day in the western hemisphere, South Carolina 
will no longer yield to this high-handed system of pillage. The 
South will soon bescen in one solid phalanx, not offering pray: 
ers and petitions, but with swords unsheathed, under the ban- 
ver inscribed upon it * Liberty or Death.” ‘There is scarcely 
a division with us, at this time, in regard to the mode of re- 
The few reimaiving Union-men are rallying around the 
measure of a Southerv Convention, and are now electing their 
Delegates to meet in Columbia in September next ; but, that 
being a slow process, acd a lean minority to maiotaiw the 
measure, many of its advocates are abandoning it, and enter- 
ing into the rightful remedy, Nullifieation, which will surely be 
put into practice ou the first of January next. 





Lownpes Country, (Alabama,) July 28, 1832. 

Dear Sir: 1} here enclose you my subscription to the * Ban- 
oer.” It gives me much light on subjects which distract our 
councils and endanger our national existence, or, at least, as 
United States. The Northern States, I hope, will not, at this 
time, flatter themselves with the idea of a division here on the 
determination to get rid of what we think tyranny. Some of the 
Union men,-even, have taken a political somerset, and caught 
vo secession. The most mild say, ** We will support it no lon- 
ger.” We value the Union, but Liberty more. Shall the pro- 
tecting arm of Government be now pressed upon us as an en- 
sine of destruction ? We think it is for slaves, not freemen, to 
‘ebel. We have seen that the Protectionists, glutted by their 
avarice, are blind to their own interest. Are they not aware 
that we can do better without them, than they without us? If 
they do pot know it, we believe it. 


Connecticut, July dist, 1832. 

Dear Sir: Owing to the wandering life which I have led 
since the Cholera exiled us from New York, I have not seen 
aay uumbet of the Banner of the Constitution of a later date 
nan the 4thof July. 1 am now stationary at this place, where 
| shall probably remain, with my family, till the pestilence 
eaves New York, or attacks our new asylum ; and it would 
pive me much pleasure to peruse, as usual, the essays which 
are to be found im your journal. You would, therefore, oblige 
me by giving directions to your publisher to send my papers to 
lis place, tll otherwise directed. 

Though all that aught be desired was not accomplished at 
ihe last session of Coogress, I cannot but congratulate you on 
he inroad made upon the Protecting System, especially by the 
amogation of the woollen minimums. Ce n'est que le premier pas 
vui Coute, is true in most matters, and nothing but perseverance 


| ing some severe reflections on the absurdity of Cougress taxing 


was demanded, clumsily made, while another, of very neat 
manufacture, was charged at fifty cents ; and that, on his ask- 
ing the cause of the different prices, he was told that the dollar 
one was of American manufacture. and could, in no event, be 
afforded at a cheaper rate, while the other was Euglish, aad, 
were it not for the duty, might be sold for much less. It ts 
needless to observe that my friend bought the article which 
was both lowest in price and best in quality ; but, on his add- 


the farmers to enable the workers in iron to make abortive at- 
tempts to rival the Eoglish manufacturers, | could not but re- 
miod bim of a conversation beld with bim a year or two since, 
(when, as a wool-grower, he was combined with the wool-ma- 
nufacturers,) io which | used, to no purpose, the same argu- 
ments, against the protection of American cloth, that be bas 
pow employed as to the pretection of American hardware. 

I cannot but think that the opposition of the mechanics, in 
our large cities, to Free Trade, arises from their misconception 
of the objects and effects of the present Tariff. Could they be 
once made to understand, that, independently of all duties, and 
by the operation of natural causes, they wou!ld have, in a great 
degree, the supplying of our markets ; and that now, while 
they suffer, to a disproportionate extent, as consumers, the 
high duties are imposed oo articles that compete not with their 


the property of rich capitalists—much might be dove towards 
withdrawiog from the manufacturers that support, which con- 
stitutes their strength in Congress aud the State Legislatures. 

With many apologies for the length to which my seraw! has 
extended, | remaio, dear sir, faithfully yours. 


Kine Wititiam County, (Va.) July 30, 1832. 

Dear Sir: * * * * It gives me pleasure to say that 
your paper has hitherto been conducted entirely to my satisfac- 
tion, and you deserve well of your country, for the patriotic 
exertions which you have made iu support of a eause which is 
so dear to those who regard the sovereignty of the States and 
the liberties of the People. I look on our liberties as yet sus- 
pended in a balance. Our political horizon is clouded with 
coming events. This is the crisis that will “try men’s souls.” 
lam a Southern map, and have all the feelings of one born 
beueath the beams of a Southern sun. I love the Union which 
has linked together the people of these United States as a band 
of brothers. But, when one portion of these United Siates 
cease to enjoy the benefit arising from this Union, it is time to 
calculate its value. I speak the language of the whole South- 
ern country when I say we love the Union ; but we love that 
Liberty for which our fathers bied, still more. As we now 
stand, our rights have been taken from us one by one, until we 
dare not say we are free, without being stamped with the udi- 
ous epithet of traitor. We have been oppressed—we have felt 
that partial legislation was grinding us down to the dust. We 
have remunstrated, we have threatened, and have even eu- 
treated. Gur remonstrances have been disregarded, our threats 
have beeu laughed at, aud, instead of being softened at our en- 
treaties, another rivet has been added to our chains. 

The Tariff Bill last passed ought not, and I believe will vot, 
be taken by the Southern People. If it is the produce of the 











i the incalcation of sound doctrives, is, 1 trust, wanting, to 


vriag our legislation at least to a level with that of the nations! 


whom we have heretofore regarded as our inferiors in econo- 
mical serence. 
economists, and the extensive circulation, out of his owa coun- 
try, of Say’s works, nG ove can peruse the debates in the 
Chamber of Deputies, or read the documents emanating from 
the Government, without being aware that the public men of 
France have given but little attention to the priaciples of pa- 
tiwwoal wealth. 
the Westminster Review,) however, thus commences a letter, 
ust received from him, and which would seem to indicate the 
beginning of a happier era: 

“T write you,” says be, ** from amidst these pregnant moun- 
tains of the Rhone, whither | have come to form my own no- 
ions of the aptitude of mattefacturing France. I have been 
honored, by the Government, with the charge of examining 
the French Tariff, d accord with a French Commissioner: and 
I have reason to believe that their wretched, ruinous, and moo- 
strous system of prohibitions, will break down under the irre- 
sistible facets with which we shall visit it.” 

Bowring is, as you may infer from the above extract, sound 
ino his creed. It was, indeed, to him that | was indebted for 
my admission to the London Political Economy Club. 

As the ‘ American System" advanced, it continually gather- 
ed strength, by the creation of vested interests, which owed their 
existence to the successive aug mentations in the rates of duties 
—may we not now hope, as every reduction must necessarily 
isduce those who are struggling, with the least advantage, 
against the laws of nature, to discontinue the further coimpara- 
tively unproductive employment of capital, that Free Trade 
will, by each partial success, acquire additional strength for 
the next contest? Since | have been here, I have accidentally 
teet with a friend. from the peizhborhoed of this place, who 
stated some facts, which not only point out the advantage 
“hich, in the division of the spoi!, the manufacturers must al- 
ways possess over the farmers, but show the tendeucy of the 
Protecting System to induce a combination of al! sorts of spe- 
cial interests, against the consumers. lt appears that it is usual, 
some time before the wool is ready for delivery, to send ageuts 
through this and the neighboring Stntes, to engage it for the 
Massachusetts mavufactories ; but, instead of offering a price 


Notwithstanding the liberal views of the early | 


My friend Dr. Bowring (the learned Editor of 


vaunted spiritef compromise which pervaded our Northern bre- 
_thren, what are we to anticipate? If power is to be exercised 
upon us with such an iron hand, the crisis has come when we 
should look around us and determine whether we are to be rob- 
bed of one-third of the produce of our labor, or support that high 
bearing and indepeudence which has always characterized us, 
aod I trust in God will be with os until the expiring throb of our 
political existence. We can take no middie ground—we must 
be slaves or freemen. A feeling of regard for our political insti- 
tutions, the fairest on earth—a respect for those who rule us— 
has made us bear with patience our sufferings, aud make every 
appeal to the feelings, to the honor, and justice, of our breth- 
ren ; but they have been buried deep in their purses, far be- 
yood our reach. It was not the tax of three pence per pound 
upon tea that caused a burst of indignant feeling throughout 
our conutry, when we were weak and feeble. Nor is it the tax 
of dollars upon our productions, that bas lighted up a flame 
from one end of the Southern country to the other. We are 
taxed without our consent. Our interests are represented as 
those of the poor Irish are in the British Parliament, or that of 
the single traveller, when permitted to vote, hy a dozen high- 
waymen, upon the disposition of his purse. It is mere mock- 
ery. 
There is a point beyond which we cannot and will not suf- 
fer. We are fitted, by nature, to shake hands with the whole 
world—to buy and sell with the whole world—and, when our 
brethren say to us, You shal! obey the will of the majority, 
which is our will,” we, as sovereign States, will exercise the 
right to judge for ourselves whether the will of the majority is 
oot io Violation of that compact to which all the States are 
parties. 
When States enter into a league for certain purposes, the 
rights of the smali are entitled to the same respect as those of 
the large. eise the smal! States would sink to some notch, in 
the political seale, lower than that of an independent nation. 
Consequeutly, there could be no coutract. For the parties to 
a coutract entered into by Nations or States, must be equal. 
Now, the Southern States, individually and in a separate ca- 
| pacity, eatered into a treaty, a compact, or agreement, with 
the other States, all alike free, sovereign, and independent, for 
the mutual beuefit of ali and each of them. Nor did any State 
transfer to avy ove or more States, Jess than three-fourths, a 
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industry, but with the productions of joint-stock companies, |- 


State has a reserved right to say that the agreement has been 
violated, aod suspend the operation of any law, withio her |i- 
mits, until itis rendered binding on her by that tribaaal alone 
to which she bas granted the right to decide, viz. three-fourths 
cf the States, in Convention assembled. 

Sir, such are my views of our rights ; and, if South Caroli- 
na should nullify the Tariff, as Iam assured she will, it is ie- 
cumbent on us to be prepared for every emergency. If the 
Northern States wiil quietly yield to a call of a Convention of 
the States, all may be well, and the smoothing oil will be pour- 
ed on ou: troubled waters. But, if the Northern States must 
carry the Tariff into effect at the point of the sword, the guar- 
dian genius who has watched over our liberties, will fly, weep- 
ing, away. It may be asked where rests this power to force 8. 
Carolina into submission? Can the President send an army to 
South Carolina, and thus become the despot who is to rule the 
destinies of a free people? Can Congress put South Carolina 
uoder the ban of the Confederacy? I[f so, whence does she 
derive her power? Where is it to be found ? 

I must leave this subject. It is a painful one. My feeble ef- 
forts will always be at the call of my country, to scatter the 
clouds that hang on her. Abler heads thao mine are at the 
work, but po heart more sincere. 
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From the Charleston Mercury, of July 31. 





MEETING OF THE STATE RIGHTS AND FREE 
TRADE PARTY. 


Ceonformably to a publie notice, the State Rights and Free 
Trade Party of St. Philip and St. Michael convened last even- 
ing, at the Cireus. It was, beyond all question, one of the 
most numerous and interestiog meetings we have ever witness- 
ed. ‘The spacious building was not only crowded within, but 
there were maby without, who were unable to obtain admit- 
tance. The meeting was animated throughout by the most de- 
voted patriotism and enthusiastic spirit; aod we can affirm, 
with truth, that a more imposing spectacle, as regards the 
strength of the assemblage, or a more solemn and impressive 
public meeting, as regards the principles proclaimed, and the 
feeling displayed on the occasion, pbever was exhibited in this 
city. 

The Chair was taken at 8 o'clock. 

The Hon. Henry Deas was appointed Chairman, and 
‘Tuomas P. Lownpes, Esq. appointed Secretary. 

The Chairman opened the business of the evening with a 
few fervent and patriotic remarks, which were warnely respon- 
ded to by the plaudits of the meeting. 

The Hon. Judge Colcock then rose, and addressed the meet- 
ing for nearly an hour, in a very able and impressive manner, 
eoforeing the doctrive of Nullification, and showing, from the 
proceedings of the last session of Congress. and the character 
and operation of the new Tariff of Protection, that the time 
has arrived for its practical application, and that South Caro- 
lina mast bow act, or subr@it to the degrading sacrifice of her 
sovereigoty as a State, and the perpetual oppression of her ci- 
tizens. Judge C. was attended to with marked interest and 
approbation by the meeting, whose feelings were unequivocally 
manifested by the repeated cheers with which they interrupted 
his address. He coucluded by moving the appointment of a 
Committee to consider and report on the Address to the Peo- 
ple recently published by both of our Senators and six of our 
Delegates in Congress, and also the new Protective Act just 
passed by the Tariff majority in Congress. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to, and the following 
gentiemen were accordingly appointed, by the Chair, a Com- 
mittee for that purpose, viz: 

Hon. C.J. Coicock,Chairman—Hen. R. Cunningham, Elias 
Horrey. Nathaniel Heyward, Thomas Ogier, Capt. John Ma- 
crath, Capt. James Lynah, Thomas Wigfall, Capt. J. M. Van 
Khyo, H. W. Perroneaa, L. N. Shelton, Philip Cohen, Edw'd 
Carew, E. Vanderhorst, Benjamin R. Smith. 

During the absence of that Committee— 

William P. Finley, Esq. submitted the following resolution, 
which he prefaced with a few pertinent and appropriate, re- 
marks, viz: 

Whereas, it is expedient that a Committee be appointed, 
which shall be charged with the general concerns of the State 
Rights and Free Trade Party of the Parishes of St. Philip and 
St. Michael— 

Be it, therefore, Resolved, ‘That the Committee appointed on 
the 12th July, 1831, entitled the ** General Committee of the 
State Rights and Free Trade Party,” be revived ; and, to en- 
able the said Committee to fulfil the objects of their appoint- 
ment, that they be, and are hereby, reinstated, with al! their 
original power ; andthat the Chairman of the meeting be au- 
thorized to fill all vacancies in said Committee, by absence, re- 
signation, or otherwise. 

The resolution was voanimously adopted. 

The Committee appointed to consider the Address to the 
People, then returned: when, 

The Hon. Judge Coleock, as their Chairman, submitted the 
following Preambie and Resolutions, for the adoption of the 
meeting : 

Feilow- Citizens : The crisis has arrived. The twenty-second 
Congress of the United States has adjourted, and the majority 
have, by their last act, (as far as depends on them,) sealed your 
destiny. 

The future pages of History will paint them in their true co- 
lors. Called on to conduct the affairs of a great nation—-to 
administer the pure principles of equal justice to all its inhabi- 
tants, by the well-arranged rules prescribed by a written Con- 
stitution—to preserve that inestimable blessing of rational li- 
berty, trausmitted to them by a noble ancestry, who had va- 
liantiy fought and bied for the prize—they have turned aside 
from the performance of those sacred duties, and entered into 
the views, and promoted the mterested objects, of those of the 
manufacturers who hold their 6wn peculinr in/erests as. of 
greater and paramount consiJeratinn than the peace and tran- 
quillity of the country, the value of the Union, or the immota- 
ble principles of Justice. | 

In vain have we endeavored to arrest theirlawless course. 
Petitioo—Remonstrance— Argument: vay, more, Supplication, 
not for ourselves alove, but for the honor and welfare of our 
common country—for their own characters—for the cause of 
constitutional liberty—for the freedom of man froin unjust re- 








right to judge of a violation of this agreement. Therefore, any 


straints—for the honor of buman nature—for the love of peace 
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—all, all, have been again and again urged, in the most ardent, 
patriotic, and eloquent strains, that ever fell from the lips of 
man. But all have been urged in vain. Yes, fellow-citizeus, 
your hope, your long-deferred hepe, that a returning sense of | 





‘ess majority, is at an end. A gloow overspreads your political | 
horizon ; but it is not the gloom of despair: that is the last 
gioom which obscures the patriot’s vision. 

The truth is immutable, that, in every organized Govern- 
ment, there is a remedy for every wrong, whether inflicted by 
an individual, or by the constituted authorities of the country, | 

Thanks to the wisdom and forecast of our fathers, we have 
‘he remedy for this wrong. The question is now distinctly put 
—WILL YOU SUBMIT to the unjust oppression and uocon- 
stitutional taxation of a reckless majority in Congress, OR AP- 
PLY THE REMEDY provided by the wisdom of your an- 
cestors’ Who ean hesitate’? Nove but the oppressors, or 
these whe partake of the spoil. To us the choice is SLAVE- 
RY OR FREEDOM. Disguise it as you may, it we aequi- 
esee, we shall be reduced to a state of utter ruin and degrada- 
tion. The profits of our labor will be toro from as, in violation 
of the most sacred principles of the Constitution, as well as of 
common right and common justice, to enrich other more fa- 
vered interests. If we submit to such injustice, we shall be- 
come the scoff and bye-word, uot ouly of our oppressors, but 
of the world. 

Every principle of justice and of right—all the sacred guards 
wineh the Coustitation has threwa around us, are violated in 
this last Act. It is established as the settled and authorized 
policy of the Government, as avowed by its supporters. ‘The 
Principle of Protection is not only preserved, but extended. 
The burdens of the agricultural States have been increased, 
while those of the manufacturing States have been lightened. 

And, as if to mock at your complaints, you are told that relief 
has been afforded to you, by a reduction of the taxes—a reduc- 
von which consists in taking off the duties from the unprotect- 
ed articles, consumed chiefly at the North, and throwing the 
whole burden of the support of tae Government on the pro- 
tected articles, chiefly reeeived in exchange for Southern pro- 
ductions, This is surely adding insult to injury. What, then, 
remains to be done? Turn from those misguided rulers, and re- 
ly on yourselves and on your God! Resort to that principle 


| 





vf self-protection which He implanted in the breast of man, | 
aod which has been incorporated into all the laws and com- | 
pacts by which we have coasented to be governed. 

I‘herefore, 

Resolved, That the Act passed at the last session of Congress, 
entitled ** &n Act to alter and amend the several Acts imposing 
Daties on Imports,” inasmuch as it recognizes the Principle o! 
Protection, and imposes unequal and oppressive taxes, not 
ealled for by any publie urgency, but for the sole and exclusive 
benefit of a favored class, is a deliberate, palpable, and danger- 
ous exercise, of power uot granted by the Constitution ; and, 
therefore, we have a right, and are in duty bound, to interpose 
for arresting the operation of the said Act within the limits of 
South Carolina, and for maintainia®, within the same, the au- 
thorities, rights, and liberties, appertaining to our State, and 
that we will henceforth use all the meavs in our power, (as 
speedily as the forms of our Government will permit,) to oulli- 
fy or arrest the operation of the same within our limits, as a 
violation of our dearest rights. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due, and are hereby tendered, 
to the talented and patiotic exertions of our faithful Repre- 
sentatives Robert Y. Hayne, Stephen D. Miller, George Me- 
Duffie, Warren R. Davis, John M. Felder, Jobu K. Griffin, W. 
T. Neckolls, and Rebert W. Barowel!ll, assuring them of our 
entire approbation of their conduct, and our hearty concur- 
rence in the able and unanswerable arguments which they have 
made in sepport of our Rights, and of the Coustitution of the 
). States, and, above all, for their judicious aod firm couduci 
in votung against this last and most fraudful Aet. 

Resolved, That, being firmly persuaded that the only means 
by whieh the peace and tranquillity of the country—the liberty 
of the People—and the Union of these once happy States, can 
be preserved, is by a strict adherence to the Constitution and 
all its positive provisions, we do hereby most earnestly invoke 
the co-operation of all our fellow-citizens in this last struggle 
for its preservation, and recommend, as the most efficient means 
of accomplishing this object, a call of a Convention of the Peo- 
pie of the State—hereby pledging ourselves to support, for the 
ensuing Legislature, such persons only as shall be in favor of a 
Coenveation—adopiing, as our principle, that he who is afraid 
to submit this great question to the People of the State, is an 
enemy to the People’s rights. 

Resolved, That, while we deprecate a resort to violence, on 
the part of the General Government, as opposed to the Cen- 
stitution of the United States, and all the reeognized principles 
of our Government, and treat it as a phantom, conjured up by 
:varice and ambition, to alarm the timid, and render them sub- 
servient to their purposes, we shall be ready to meet any con- 
sequeaces, io preference to a base submission to the exercise o! 
unconstitutional aud arbitrary power. 

Resolved, That we hail, with sincere pleasure and gratifica- 
tion, the magnanimous course of our fellow-citizens of Saint 
John's, Colleton, and those of many other parts of the State, 
who, actuated by a pure love of country, were always Opposed 
to the unconstitutional action of Congress, but doubted as to 
the remedy, and have now determined to co-operate with us in 
this last struggle for the preservation of the Constitution of the 
United States ; aud that we recommend them as examples 
worthy of imitation. 

The foregoing Report and Resolutions were not ovly adopt- 
ed without a dissenting voice, but amidstthe repeated and en 
thusiastic cheers of the assembage, who frequently interrupted 
the Chairman, by their plaudits, during the reading of that do- 
coment, 

Major Axson then rose, and moved that a Committee be ap- 
pointed to wait on the Hon. Robert Y. Hayne, and request his 
attendance at the meeting. 

The motion was received with deafening and long reiterated 
cheers, and the following gentlemen were appointed for that 
purpose, viz. I. E. Holmes, Esq., James Ferguson, Esq., and 
Col. Joho Bryaa, 

During the absence of that Committee— 

Barnard E. Bee, Esq., rose, and, after a few pertinent obser- 
vations, submitted the following resolutions, viz : 


Resolved, That, however unavailing, in the midst of an in- 








terested majority, may-have been the talent, zeal, and indus- 


— 


try, displayed by our distinguished Senator Robert Y. Hayne, 


yet that, at home, we have estimated his services as above all 
price. 


| . gs Resolved, As a testimony of our unqualified approbation of — 
justice would relieve you from the unjust taxation of this reck- | his conduct, that a Committee of fifteen be appointed to invite 


Gen. Hayne. iu behalf of this meeting, to an entersjainment, to 

be givea whenever it may suit his convenience. +9 
‘These resolutions, like the preceding, were adopted with en- 

thusiastic approbation, and the following gentlemen were ap- 


| pointed to make arrangements for the festival, viz: 


Barvard EK. Bee, Chairinan—Arthar Middleton, Henry Her!- 
beck, John Huger, R. W. Cogdeii, William Carson, E. H. Ed- 
wards, Joho Wilkins, Alexander Gordon, Thomas Cormick, 
John L. Nowell, KR. W. Seymour, H. J. Harby, Francis Du- 


pout, Dr. Irving. 


The Committee appointed to wait on Geu. Hayne, now re- 
turned, accompanied by that faithful and distiuguished public 
servant. 

lie was greeted, on his entrance, as may be readily suppos- 
ed, by the most heartfelt, long-contioued, and affecting demoa- 
strations, of popular respect, and confidence, and attachment, 
which can be manifested by a free people, to an honest aud de- 
voted asserter of their righis and liberties. Whea the applause 
had subsided— 

Gen. Hayne, who had been conducted to a place near the 
Chairman, addressed the meeting for about two hours. 


We have no time to say more of his speech, than that it was 
worthy of himself, and well adapted to the oecasion—able and 
argumentative, fervent & impassioned—proviug, to demonstra- 
tion, that the new Tarill is actually more oppressive than the 
last—that the Protective System, with all its ruinous tendea- 
cies, is now fixed upon the South—aud that South Carolina 
has no hope left, but in the patriotism and energies of her own 
sons. During parts of his address, he was listened to with the 
most profound attention, and again he was iuterrapted by the 
most enthusiastic cheers : and, such was the power of his rea- 
souing and eloquence—such his appeals to the good sense and 
understanding, and the pride and patriotism, of his auditers— 
that we are perfectly satisfied that no mano heard him, who was 
not conclusively convinced that the new Tariff is a base system 
of deception and tyranny, ruinous and degrading to the South- 
ern States, and who was not equally resolved that it must and 
shall be NULLIFIED as soon as a Convention of the People 
can be constitutionally couvened fur that purpose. 


lu giving the foregoing account of this great and interesting 
meeting, We are aware that we have anticipated the official 
publication of its proceedings. The account we have given, 
however, is substantially correct, and we were unwilling to de- 
lay the assurance which it furnishes to our friends in the tute- 
rior, that the good cause prospers here, and that, in whatever 
movemeats they may now make to support the rights and ho- 
nor of the State, they may confidently rely upon a correspon- 
dent feeling amougst a decided majority in Stu. Philip aud St. 
Michael. 





PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS. 


The following statement shows the number of Members of 
the House of Representatives, and Electors of President, to 
which each State is entitled, under the new apportionment ; 
also the number of Electors at the last election, the States be- 
ing arranged according to Representative population. 


Represen- Electors Electors 
tatives. ia 1832 ia lowe 

1. New York.’ - 40 . 42 - 46 
2. Pennsylvania,* = - 23 st) . ©8 
3. Virginia.*— - - ae | . a3 ; o4 
4. Ohio.* - - 1) - at : 16 
5. North Carolina,* - 13 : 15 : 15 
6. Kentucky,” - - 13 . 1 14 
7. Tennessee.+ - : 133 . 15 1] 
8. Massachusetts." - be . 14 . 15 
9. South Carolina,t - 9 ll 1] 
10. Georgia,* - 9) . II . y 
11. Maryland, - - 8 10 . i 
12. Maine,+ °< - . 8 ‘ 10 . 0 
13. lodiana.* - - 7 - 9 D 
14. New Jersev,* . 6 , 5 : 8 
15. Connecticut,* - 6 . 8 - 8 
16. Vermont," - - 5 . 7 : 7 
17. New Hampshire,* 5 . 7 . 8 
18. Alahbama.* - - 5 - 7 : 5 
19. Louisiana,* - . : . 5 : 5 
20. Hlinois, * - - : : 5 . 3 
21. Rhode Island,* - 2 . 4 . 4 
22. Missouri,* = - - 2 . 4 . 3 
23. Mississippi,* - 2 d . : 
24. Delaware,* - - l . 3 . - 
Total, - - 240 288 261 


* Electors chosen by the People, by general ticket. 

+ Electors chosen by the People, by districts. 

t Eleetors appointed by the Legislature, South Carolina be- 
ing the only State where they are not chosen by the People. 





BILL RETAINED BY TEE PRESIDENT. 





(The following bill, which passed both Houses of Congress, 
and was presented to the President of the United States, for his 
signature, on the Lith of July, not having been returned by the 
President before the adjournment, has failed to become a law :} 


A Bix providing for the final settlement of the claims of States 
for interest ov advances to the United States, wade during 
the last war. 

Be it enacted, &c. That, in ascertaiving the amount due by 
the United States to auy State for advances made by said State 
for the United States during the Jate war, interest shall be al- 
lowed and paid ou the whole amount of the principal sums, 
which have been or may be refunded by the Lvited States, 
from the time the same was advanced by the States, respect- 
ively, until the same shall have been refunded, as aferesaid ; 
the sums refunded from time to time being first applied to the 
extinguishment of the interest accraed at the time such sum 
was refuuded, and the balance, after satisfying the interest due, 
shall be applied to the extinguishment of the principal ; and 
that, for interest actually paid by the States for mouey borrow- 


—_ 


ed by them and applied to the service of the United States, th 
same rate of interest shall be paid, to each ef the States, q. 
such States shal! have paid. 


[Another bill, also, of much importance, was retained by i), 
President, and does not become a law. We fefer to che bil! {,, 
the improvement of certain Harbors aad Rivers. This biil pro. 
posed appropriations for these objectsy in a oumber of th, 


States, to the amount of something more than half a million 
of dollars. 


We shall publish a copy of this Bill if we can procure it.) 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


MONTHLY JOURNAL 
POLIINCAL BCOMNOMY., 


HAT a taste for the stady of Political Economy, as a science, 
gradually extending in the United States, is every where exh). 
hited, by the attention devoted to that branch of it which relates 
‘commercial restrictions, by the nunmber of Literary Institutions in whic! 
| Professorships have been established for its promulgation, and by ty 
fact, that, within a few years, no less that four editions of Say’s treatis 
on Political Economy have been published in this country, and sold 
T’o cherish, and to administer to, this taste, ought to be considered a. 
an object well worthy of the regard of all those who desire to see the 
| Legislation of the country, whether in the Halls of Congress, or jy 
| those of our State Governments, conducted with wisdom and skill: {. 
nothing is more clear than that Legislation 1s a complicated seience, 1 
| quiring study and reflection, and not a mere gift of intuition. 

Nor is Political Economy limited to a simple question of a Tariff of 
Duties, as many persons have hasuly supposed. It ranges the wide 
| field of investigation which relates to Population, to Internal Improve. 
‘ments, to Currency, to Coinage, to Banking, to Exchange, to Finances 
ito the Administration of the Poor-Laws, und to many other public con. 
/Cerns—especially those which are connected with Agriculture, Cow 
imerce, and Manafactures—and touches so close ly upon all the pursuit: 
of hfe, not even excepting the humble but important onP of domest 
\economy, that it may be justly entitled the science which teaches th 
‘rules to make families, as well as communities, prosperous and happ 
| Unfortunately, in the United States, circumstances have, of late years 
occurred, to create a prejudice agaist this science ; and, consequent!) 
to prevent that general attention to its study which its im portance mi 
vias. Such prejudice, however, must, sooner or later, be dispelled— 
‘and the day is, probably, not very distant, when Political Economy will 
| become a brauch of popular education; being, as it is, eminently adapt 

ed to promote the wellare of the human race. ; 

| It can hardly be doubted, that. to the existeniee of this prejadice js 
due, in a great degree, the very limited number of European works on 
Political Economy, which have beeu re-pablished iv this country. The 
English press has produced, and is constantly prodacing, works, ie 
‘pamphlet form, or in small volumes, upon the varions branches of the 
science, Which do not reach more than a dozen or twenty individaalsr 
|perhaps, in the United States, who have standing ordera abroad fo- 
their transmission. Many of these works are of a high order, and con- 
‘tain matter as aseful to an American reader as to an English one; bat 
) no publisher offers to pat them to the press, because a sufficient number 
lof subscribers cunnot readily be found to warrant the expenses of pub 
ication. 

| {tis mainly with the view of laying before the American Pablie the 
class of works to which we allude, that the publication now offered tw 
‘the community has been projected ; and, in respectfully inviting for it 
‘the patronage of our fellow-ciizens, we snbmit to them the following 

| TERMS: 

1. The Journal of Political Economy wil! be published monthly, and 
will contain, upon an «rerage, 80 pages octavo, printed upon paper oi 
the quality and size usually employed for the Reviews, making a senu- 
‘annual volume of 450 pages, including an Index. It is said mpon ax 
| average, because, in soine cases, the length of a publication may oceu 
|py more than 80 pages ; and, rather than divide it into two, a greater 
jnumber of pages will be used; in which case, the following publica 
tion will contain a Jess number 

2. It will be chiefly devoted to such foreign pamphlets, treatises, lec- 
tures, and other publications, upon the various branches of Politica! 

economy, as may be distinguished for their superiority, and to such 
notices of the larger class of books, as may enable the American reader 
to become acquainted with all the important works which may appear 
abroad. 

3. The subjects of Banking and Currency, will receive particu- 
lar attention in the selections; and, as an earnest of this promise, 
the Editor intends to give, in the earliest numbers of the Journal, 
the celebrated Report of the Ballion Committee, made to Parliament in 
the year 1510, and the mastériy work of Mr. Huskisson, entitled “ The 
Question concerning the Depreciation of our Currency, stated and es- 
amined,” published in that same year. 

4. Origimal articles, Lectures, and Reviews of Works on Political 
Economy, wholly scientific, aud exempt from party politics, or sectional 
views, will constitute a portion of its contents. 

5. The first No. will appear on the first day of January next. The 
price will be Piece Dollars per Annum, payable on receipt of the first 
number, and annually thereafier in advance ; and no subscription wil! 
be taken for a Jess term than one year. 

6. The work will be transmitted to subscribers, not residing in Phila- 
delphia, by mail ; and all postages are to be paid by them, except upon 
letters enclosing five dollers and uncards. 

7. All commanications are to be addpessed, and all payments are to 
be made. direct to the subscriber, who will be responsible for the safe 
transmission of money by mail, and will forward receipts therefor, free 
of postage, to the subscribers, CONDYV RAGUET. 
Philadelphia, August 1, 1232. 
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EDITED BY CONDY RAGUET. 

TERMS.—Phis paper is published every Wednesday, and will, as 
heretofore, advecate the principles of Free Trade and a limited con- 
struction of the Constitution. 

iF The price is Five Dollars per aneum, payable annually in ad- 
vance.——Subscriptions for less than a year, at the rate of Six Dollars 
per annum. ; ' 

}° Communications to be addressed to the Editor, and all pottages 
to be paid, except upon letters enclosing the amount of one year’s 
subseription. 
{C[P There are no permanent Agents for this paper at any place, and 
all payments are to be made directly to the Editor, who incurs the risk 
of their transmission by mail, and will forward receipts therefor, free 
of postage, to the subscribers. 

> The notes of any solvent Banks, most convenient to subscribers, 
will be accepted in payment. 








Printed by T. W. USTIC K.—Office in Room No. 6 of the 





Athenian Buildings. Franklin Ploce, (mem the Post Office,) Philadel. 
phia. 
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